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FOREWORD 


Department  of  Agriculture  programs  depend  upon  high-quality  leadership. 

The  leadership  role  demands  from  our  managers,  imaginative  and  creative 
use  of  management  skills  in  planning,  organizing  and  directing  courses 
of  action  toward  program  goals.  In  addition  to  this,  however,  there  is 
a real  need  for  a breadth  of  vision  which  will  permit  our  program  managers 
to  foresee  needs  for  agency  action  and  to  predict  results  of  their  de- 
cisions on  the  national  welfare. 

Only  when  an  agricultural  leader's  understanding  of  his  work  environment 
is  broad  enough  to  take  into  account  the  many  economic,  sociological,  and 
political  factors  in  the  agricultural  equation,  will  he  be  able  to  harness 
imagination  and  creativity  to  management  skills  in  a way  that  is  of  true 
service  to  mankind.  His  sensitivity  to  the  world  outside  his  office  will 
determine  if  he  is  to  solve  today's  problems  with  tomorrow's  programs,  or 
if  he  will  be  solving  tomorrow's  problems  with  today's  programs. 

Seminars  in  Executive  Development  is  an  attempt  to  push  back  the  horizons 
of  our  job  environment.  Not  designed  to  "train"  in  the  usual  sense,  the 
seminar  series  aims  to  challenge  the  participant  to  broaden  his  ovm  under- 
standing of  his  individual  role  in  the  Department,  the  Nation  and  the 
World. 

This  report  of  the  first  seminar,  held  at  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  will  be 
of  primary  interest~to  the  thirty-six  people  who  participated.  It  will 
remind  them  of  the  many  open-ended  problems  with  which  they  came  into  brief 
contact.  Hopefully  it  will  serve  to  rekindle  the  spark  of  involvement  in 
social  and  economic  forces  beyond  their  office  walls  which  the  seminar  staff 
tried  to  strike  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 


FOOTNOTE:  The  speeches  transcribed  in  this  report  have  been  edited  and 
abridged  for  the  sake  of  brevity  only.  In  all  cases  we  have  tried  to 
capture  and  hold  not  only  the  principal  content,  but  also  some  of  the  per- 
sonal flavor  with  which  it  was  delivered. 
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NAME 

Lyman  S 

Robert  < 
Walter  : 

Arthur  ! 

Robert  ! 

Burn ice 

Glenn  W 

Kenneth 
John  T, 

Albert  j 

Winn  F. 

James  W 

Melvin  1 
Henry  F 
A.  J»  M, 
Edward  1 


SEMINAR  PARTICIPANTS 
By  Agency,  Name,  Position  and  Location 


POSITION 


LOCATION 


AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


Henderson 


Chief,  Stored-Products  Insects 
Branch 


Beltsville,  Maryland 


AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 


I • Anderson 
, Carleton 

. DuPre ' 

, Stockment 


Asst,  Administrator  - OA 
Asst,  Director,  Agri,  Egn, 
Research  Division 
Asst,  Administrator,  Research 
and  Development 
Chief,  Emp,  Devel,  6 Safety 
Br, , Personnel  Div, 


Washington,  D,  C, 
Beltsville,  Maryland 
Washington,  D,  C, 
Beltsville,  Maryland 


AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 


G , Andrews 

Chief,  Program  Analysis  Br, 
Tobacco  Division 

Washington,  D, 

c. 

Freemyer 

Chief,  Order  Operation  Br, 
Milk  Marketing  Orders  Div, 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

K,  King 

Chief,  Internal  Audit  Div, 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Walker 

Supervisory  Budget  Analyst 

Washington,  D. 

C. 

1,  Dashner 

BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 

Deputy  Director,  BFD 

Washington,  D, 

C. 

Finner 

ECONOMIC  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

Supervisory  Agri.  Economist 

Washington,  D, 

C. 

Mather 

FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE 

Chief,  Farm  Supplies  Br, 

Washington,  D, 

C. 

, Hearn 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION 

State  Director 

Raleigh,  North 

Carolina 

Lowe 

State  Director 

Bangor,  Maine 

i' 

ft  chin 

State  Director 

Morgantown,  W. 

\^*ginia 

[,  Newton 

Asst,  to  Administrator 

Washington,  D, 

4 


Olav  Fo  Anderson 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Chiefs  F&O  DiVo  , Corriiiio 

Analo  Branch 

Washington,  Do  Co 

Glenn  R,  Allison 

FOREST  SERVICE 

Assto  Regional  Forester 

Upper  Darby,  Pa 

Arthur  Ao  Grumbine 

Chiefs  Divo  of  Operations 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Harold  Co  Nygren 

Chiefs,  DiVo  of  Operations 

Upper  Darby,  Pa, 

Nolan  Co  0“Neal 

Assto  Director,  DiVo  of 

Fire  Control 

Washington,  Do  Co 

John  Bo  Spring 

Chief,  DiVo  of  Fire  Control 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Edward  Wo  Bawcombe 

OFFICE  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Executive  Assto  to  Geno 

Counsel 

Washington,  Do  C, 

Fred  Wo  Harris 

Assto  Rego  Attorney 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Max  Po  Reid 

OFFICE  OF  PERSONNEL 

Assto  Diro  of  Personnel 

Program  Operations 

Washington,  Do  Co 

Tony  Mo  Baldauf 

PLANT  AND  OPERATIONS 

Assto  Director,  P£0 

Washington,  Do  Co 

RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION 


Everett  Ro  Brown 

Director,  No  Central  Area 

Washington , 

Do 

Co 

Gerald  F,  Diddle 

Assto  Area  Director 

Washington , 

Do 

Co 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 

Richard  Mo  Dailey 

State  Conservationist 

Raleigh,  N. 

Co 

Kenneth  Eo  Grant 

State  Conservationist 

Durham,  New 

Hampshire 

John  To  Phelan 

Deputy  Director 

Engineering  Division 

Washington , 

Do 

Co 

Selden  Lo  Tinsley 

State  Conservationist 

New  Brunswick, 

No  Jo 

STATISTICAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE 

William  lo  Bair 

Supervisory  Analytical 

Statistician 

Albany*  New 

York 

Melvin  Koehn 

Supervisory  Statistician 

Crop  Reporting  Board 

Washington , 

Do 

Co 

Alan  Ro  Miller 

Supervisory  Analytical 

Statistician 

Charleston , 

Wo 

Vao 
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AGENDA 


SUNDAY,  July  15,  1962 


1:30  p.iTio 
3:30  poTDo 

4:00  paiTio 
6:30  p oiTio 


- Registration,  State  Room 

- Opening  Session,  State  Room 
Orientation 

- Conference  Group  Get-Acquainted  Sessions 
“ Dinner 


MONDAY,  July  16,  1962 

"OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  A WORLD  COMMUNITY" 


- The  Politics  of  the  European  Economiic  Community 

Dro  Lawrence  Krause,  Foreign  Policy  Division 
Brookings  Institute  (on  leave  from  Yale  University) 

- Problem  Centered  Conference  Sessions 

- Lunch 

- The  European  Economic  Community  and  Agriculture 

Mro  Raymiond  loanes.  Administrator,  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service,  USDA 

- Problem  Centered  Conference  Sessions 


9:00 

aomi 

10:05 

a om 

12:15 

p 0 m 

1:15 

p 0 mi 

2:30 

Po  mi 

TUESDAY, 

8:30 

s 0 rn 

10:45 

a 0 mi 

12:15 

p omi 

1:15 

p 0 ni  1 

WEDNESDAY 

"THE  un: 

8:30 

aom 

10:45 

3 0 

12:15 

p 0 rn , 

1:15 

Pom 

2:50 

p 0 m 

Problemi  Centered  Conference  Sessions 
The  Developing  Nations 

Herbert  Jo  V/aters,  Assistant  Administrator 
Agency  for  International  Developmient , USDA 
Lunch 

Problem  Centered  Conference  Sessions 


Problem  Centered  Conference  Sessions 
Resource  Planning 

Charles  S,  Stoddard,  Director,  Resources 
Programi  Staff,  Departmient  of  Interior 
Lunch 

Congressional  Relations 

Kenneth  Mo  Birkhead,  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary,  USDA 
Coffee 


"THE  USDA  = A COMMUNITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROFESSIONALS" 


3s20  poTTio  “ The  History  of  USDA 

Wayne  D,  Rasmussen,  Chief,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  USDA 
4s30  Porno  " Unsolved  Organizational  Problems 

Joseph  Mo  Robertson,  Administrative 
Assistant  Secretary,  USDA 
8s 00  Pom,  “ Problem  Centered  Conference  Groups 


THURSDAY,  July  19,  1962 

"THE  PUBLIC  SERVANT  IN  A DEMOCRATIC  SYSTEM" 


8s30  aem.  - 
lOs^S  aom,  ” 


12s 15  Pom,  - 
Is  15  Pom,  ~ 
2s50  p,mo  “ 
3s20  Pom,  ~ 
0s3O  Pom,  “ 


Problem  Centered  Conference  Groups 
Assembly  « Open  Forum  Discussion 

Barton  M,  Lloyd,  Associate  Professor 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
John  Eo  Soleau,  Associate  Professor 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
Wallace  Anderson,  Pastor,  United  Church 
Alexandria,  Virginia 
Lunch 

Problem  Centered  Conference  Groups 
Coffee 

Assembled  Reports  and  Open  Forum  Discussion 
Dinner 

Graduation  Address 

Carl  B,  Barnes,  Director  of  Personnel 
Closing  Comments 

Loyd  M,  LaMois,  Coordinator 
Seminars  in  Executive  Development 


FRIDAY,  July  20,  1962 


8 1 30  a,m, 
lOsOO  a.m, 

11? 30  a„m, 
12:00  Noon 
1:30  p,m. 


- Evaluation  Groups 

- Assembly  ~ Open  Forum  Discussion 

Loyd  LaMois,  Coordinator 

- Check  out 
“ Lunch 

- Leave  for  U,  S,  D,  A. 
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CONFERENCE  GROUPS  - SUNDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 


A 

B 

C 

D 

Lyman 

Boswell 

Hoffman 

Grumbine 

Nygren 

Allison 

Spring 

Stockment 

Rogers 

Carleton 

DuPre 

Manchin 

King 

Hearn 

Lowe 

Andrews 

Koehn 

Freemyer 

Walker 

Bair 

Tinsley 

Finner 

Miller 

Dailey 

Mather 

Grant 

Phelan 

Baldauf 

Bawcombe 

Reid 

Dashner 

Henderson 

Diddle 

Harris 

Newton 

O'Neal 

Anderson,  R. 
(ARS) 

Brown 

Anderson,  0, 
(FAS) 

EVALUATION 

GROUPS  - FRIDAY 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Nygren  Allison 

Spring 

Grumbine 

O'Neal 

Newton 

Hearn'  ; Rogers 

Manchin 

Lowe 

Freemyer 

King 

Dailey  Andrews 

Walker 

Grant 

Harris 

Bair 

DuPre  Miller 

Bawcombe 

Brown 

Koehn 

Phelan 

Diddle  Stockment  Pinner 

Mather 

Tinsley 

Carleton 

Baldauf  Reid 

Anderson 

(ARS) 

,R.  Dashner 

Anderson ,0. 
(FAS) 

Henderson 
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TOPIC  I 


OUR  INVOLVEMENT  IN  A WORLD  COMMUNITY 
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POLITICS  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY 

By 

Lawrence  ,B.  Krause 


Mro  Krause  attended  the  University  of  Michigan  where  he 
received  his  BoA»  degree  with  distinctiono  His  MoA,  was 
also  earned  at  the  Univ,  of  Michigan  and  he  went  to 
Harvard  University  for  his  Ph.D,  worko 

Upon  leaving  Harvard,  Mr,  Krause  went  to  Yale  Univ,  as 
an  Instructor  in  Economics  and  was  promoted  to  Asst, 
Professor  the  following  year, 

C'U2  ing  the  year,  1961-62,  Mr,  Krause  was  on  leave  from 
Yale  Univ,  conducting  research  jointly  sponsored  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  During  this  time  he  was  attempting  to  estimate 
the  economic  consequences  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity on  non-member  countries,  primarily  the  United  States, 


For  the  second  time  in  this  century,  the  leadership  in  world  trade  is 
changing.  At  the  time  of  the  First  World  War  the  United  States  became 
the  world’s  largest  international  trader.  Today  this  position  has  been 
assumed  by  the  European  Economic  Community,  The  United  States  exports 
about  16  percent  of  world  trade,  while  the  European  Economiic  Community 
exports  23  percent  of  world  trade;  50  percent  more  than  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  Kingdom  joins,  this  percentage  will  go  up  to  31  percent 
roughly  twice  that  of  the  United  States;  and  if  all  the  countries  who  hove 
applied  for  miembership  join  the  Common  Market,  this  percentage  will  go  up 
to  40  percent.  Two-fifths  of  world  trade  would  then  be  controlled  by  this 
Community,  Certainly  if  Britain  joins  the  Common  Market,  this  economic 
alliance  will  have  the  power  to  change  the  whole  institutional  structure 
for  temperate  agricultural  trade.  It  will  also  have  such  a dorndnating 
position  in  the  imiport  of  tropical  agriculture  that  it  v/ill  have  within 
its  power  the  ability  to  regulate  the  miethods  by  which  trade  occurs. 

The  prospective  economic  gains  of  forming  an  economic  union  would  not  have 
been  enough  by  themselves  to  bring  the  Comimon  Market  into  existence  if  there 
were  not  also  an  over-riding  political  interest  involved.  The  political 
desire  to  unify  made  the  Common  Market  possible.  The  idea  of  a political 
unity  in  Europe  is  a very  old  one,  although  it  has  miade  little  headway  in 
the  past.  However,  VJorld  War  II  changed  this  substantially.  All  six  memiber 
countries  of  the  European  Economic  Community  — France,  Germany,  Italy,  The 
Netherlands,  Belgium  and  Luxenberg  ■ — were  defeated  and  occupied  in  the  war, 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  this,  a new  solution  was  sought.  In 
addition,  new  approaches  to  the  problem  became  a necessity  with  the  economdc 
and  military  recovery  of  Germany, 

It  was  clear  that  no  one,  including  the  people  who  controlled  the  Germian 
Government,  wanted  Germany  to  be  a military  threat  to  the  West  again. 
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Adenauer  has  led  the  German  government  into  a French-German  partnership, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Adenauer  will  not  live  forever.  Consequently,  there 
is  the  hope  that  by  institutionalizing  the  friendship  of  France  and 
Germany,  and  thereby  solidifying  Western  Europe,  the  German  threat  will 
have  been  removed.  In  addition  to  this  primary  motive  for  the  formation 
of  the  Common  Market , there  were  also  two  others , One  was  the  problem  of 
a divided,  but  nationalistic  Germany,  which  constitutes  a threat  to  East- 
West  peace,  German  nationalism  had  to  be  channeled  into  avenues  which 
would  not  upset  the  delicate  balance  of  peace.  The  new  German  nationalism 
has  become  European  in  character,  making  reunification  unlikely.  The 
third  motivation  for  the  formation  of  a Common  Market  was  to  give  Europe, 
once  more,  a mechanism  for  having  an  honorable  place  in  the  world  community. 
Most  European  thinkers  and  political  leaders  felt  that  an  individual  European 
nation  would  never  be  strong  enough  to  command  respect  in  a world  of  giants, 
such  as  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Unified  action  was  the  only 
alternative.  This  is  the  so-called  "third  force"  idea  attributed  to  DeGaulle 
but  felt  quite  generally. 

The  motivations  for  forming  the  Common  Market  that  I've  outlined  are 
political  motivations  and  one  might  well  ask,  if  all  these  political  ends 
were  desired,  why  was  an  economic  means  chosen  to  bring  them  about?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  that  a political  attempt  to  bring  about  unifi- 
cation was  tried  during  the  Korean  War,  but  was  unsuccessful.  The  United 
States  and  Britain  asked  Germany  to  rearm  and  form  eight  divisions  to  pro- 
vide for  the  defense  of  Europe,  thereby  releasing  United  States  and  British 
forces  for  Korea,  France  would  agree  to  this  only  on  the  basis  of  having 
the  control  of  the  German  army  in  Allied  hands.  To  this,  Germany  would  not 
agree.  An  alternative  idea  was  to  have  all  national  European  forces  under  a 
unified  command  --  something  beyond  the  commitments  of  NATO,  By  the  time 
this  proposition  had  been  discussed  by  the  European  Governments,  the  war  had 
ended  and  the  French  were  unwilling  to  give  up  any  degree  of  national  sover- 
eignty. The  defeat  of  this  idea  in  the  French  parliament  warned  that  a 
direct  political  approach  to  unification  was  doomed.  Economic  union  was  the 
only  answer.  There  are,  however,  problems  involved  when  a political  end  is 
sought  through  economic  means  because  in  such  an  economic  union  there  are 
always  political  reasons  for  distinguishing  between  members  and  non-members. 
That  is,  the  Common  Market,  even  if  it  does  not  have  an  economic  reason  for 
discriminating  against  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  always  have  a political 
reason  for  treating  countries  differently.  The  Common  external  tariff  is 
more  than  means  of  protecting  Common  Market  industries.  It  is  similar  to 
the  flag  and  national  anthem,  it  is  the  tie  that  cements  these  countries  to- 
gether and  they  cannot  afford  to  weaken  it  without  weakening  the  political 
unity  that  comes  about  as  a result  of  it. 

The  United  States  has  fully  recognized  both  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  a un Ited  Europe , The  European  Common  Market  would  probably  have  come  about 
without  U«  S,  support,  but  we  certainly  furthered  it  a great  deal.  Our 
support  for  European  unity  dates  back  to  Lend  Lease,  It  was  very  much  a 
part  of  the  Marshall  Plan,  and  of  the  institutions  of  the  organization,  the 
European  Economic  cooperation,  where  U,  S,  support  was  forthcoming  for  the 
European  Payments  Union,  the  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and  finally 
the  European  Economic  Community,  We  supported  this  despite  the  recognition 
that  any  regional  development  always  implies  discrimiination  against  those 
who  are  not  part  of  it.  Each  time  Europe  moves  towards  unity,  it  costs  the 
United  States  something  in  economic  terms  because  we  do  not  share  in  the 
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favors o We  might  well  ask  why  the  United  States  supported  European  unity 
when  it  is  costing  us  something  in  economic  termiSc  The  answer  comies  from 
a recognition  that  our  allies,  to  be  good  allies,  must  be  strong  ones  and 
that  economiic  and  political  strength  are  improved  and  furthered  through  in= 
tegratiouo  The  problemi  of  inequality  is  also  a factor,,  VJhen  the  United 
States  was  the  largest  member  of  the  Western  Alliance,  it  was  very  difficult 
to  get  the  smialler  memibers  of  the  alliance  to  accept  responsibilityo  Euro= 
pean  countries  individually  do  not  feel  the  kinds  of  responsibility  to  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  that  the  United  States  does  and  this  again  is  a 
factor  in  Uo  S„  support  of  unity^  That  is,  as  Europe  becomies  bigger  and  miore 
powerful,  it  must  accept  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  worldo 

What  progress  has  the  European  Economiic  Commiunity  made  to  date?  The  Treaty 
V7as  signed  in  1957,  and  the  EEC  came  into  existence  on  January  1,  1958o 
The  first  tariff  reductions  were  initiated  in  1959 o Since  that  time  trade 
amiong  the  countries  involved  increased  73  percent,  while  their  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  increased  only  27  percent,  so  the  union  itself  has 
probably  led  a fantastic  increase  of  trade  among  the  miember  countries o 

Economic  growth  as  well,  has  produced  a remarkable  recordo  While  it  is 
true  that  these  countries  were  growing  quite  rapidly  throughout  the  post- 
war period,  there  were  clear  signs  from  about  1955  onward  that  these  rates 
of  growth  were  diminishingo  However,  after  the  establishmant  of  the  Commion 
Market  and  the  stimulus  of  Community  trade,  these  countries  have  again  begun 
to  grow  and  are  now  expanding  at  rates  far  in  excess  of  those  of  the  United 
States o The  Italian  rate  has  been  7 or  8 percent  a year,  the  French  almost 
that  high,  Germany  about  5 percent,  the  Netherlands  maybe  4 1/2,  Belgium, 
the  weak  sister  of  the  Economic  Comimunity,  has  been  growing  from  3 1/2  to 
4 percent  a year  which  is  not  at  all  bad  by  the  Uo  So  standardsc  However, 
the  political  side,  the  unity  that  was  desired,  has  not  gone  very  far  because 
of  internal  disagreements  regarding  the  composition  of  this  unityo 

General  DeGaulle , with  support  from  Italy  and  Germany,  prefers  a cooperation 
of  national  states,  but  this  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Netherlands  and  Belgium 
who  want  full  political  integration o In  other  words,  it  is  the  small  countries 
who  are  holding  out  their  support  for  the  next  step  in  political  union  in  the 
hope  that  Great  Britain  will  join,  and,  therefore,  drastically  altering  the 
character  of  the  EECo 

In  addition  to  very  little  institutional  progress,  there  has  been  little 
practical  movemient  towards  political  unityo  Decision  miaking  within  the 
common  market  still  requires  unanimious  votes  on  all  issues  of  any  importance 
and  there  is  a clear-cut  French  dominance  within  the  communityo  This  French 
dominance  stemis  from  two  things  which  have  originated  with  DeGaulle; 

DeGaulle  has  required  the  other  countries  to  bend  in  a certain  degree  to  his 
will;  secondly,  DeGaulle,  has  miade  French 'Civil^ Service  so  unattractive  that 
the  better  people  of  France  have  gone  to  the  EEC  Commission  in  Brussels  to 
worko-  As  a result,  when  you  go  to  the  Commission,  at  every  level  of  respon- 
sibility, there  are  Frenchmen  who  are  the  best  people  involvedo  French  is 
not  just  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  Commission,  it  is  practically 
the  only  language,  and  there  is  French  dominance  in  policy  formation  as  well 
as  in  decision-miakingo  This  means  that  for  a vote  to  get  through,  the  French 
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position  is  taken  and  then  a coalition  is  formed  either  for  or  against  the 
French  position  in  order  to  reach  a decision ^ and  these  coalitions  have  been 
shiftingo  For  example j the  Dutch  support  the  French  side  against  the 
Germans,  on  the  question  of  agriculture,,  The  Germans  favored  very  high  prices 
and  restricted  trader  the  French  and  Dutch  favored  low  prices  and  a real 
Common  Market  in  agricultural  goods,,  On  the  tariff  question,  that  is,  the 
Common  Market's  response  to  the  U,  So  raising  the  tariff  on  carpets  and  glass, 
the  French  and  the  Belgiums  were  together,  opposed  by  the  Dutch  and  the 
Germans « The  result  of  these  shifting  coalitions  has  been  a failure  of  the 
Common  Market  to  recognize  and  adapt  their  political  position  to  their  own 
actual  power,  and  they  have  not  accepted  the  type  of  responsibility  that  the 
United  States  had  hoped  for,  a very  disturbing  aspect  of  the  Common  Marketo 
They  have  developed  power  but  without  the  responsibility,,  Agriculture  is 
the  best  example  to  illustrate  this  situation,  because  the  Common  Market 
Agricultural  Policy  whose  guide  lines  were  set  down  in  the  decision  of 
January  14,  of  this  year  has  penalized  the  rest  of  the  worldo  There  is  no 
way  for  the  United  States,  Australian  or  Argentine  interest  to  express 
themselves  in  the  Common  Market  Policyc 

The  reason  for  this  agricultural  discrimination  is  the  political  situation 
within  the  member  countries » In  order  to  support  the  German  position  on 
Berlin,  Adenauer  had  promised  DeGaulle  that  not  only  would  low  price  supports 
be  the  rule  in  the  Common  Market,  but  that  Germany,  in  fact,  would  lower  its 
own  price  support  as  a sign  that  they  were  moving  towards  a more  reasonable 
level o Adenauer,  however,  insisted  that  they  must  wait  for  the  October 
election  of  last  year  and  that  when  his  power  solidified  he  would  be  able 
to  take  this  step  despite  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  interest  in  Germany 
would  not  like  it„  Adenauer  lost  his  majority  and  now  has  a coalition  govern= 
mento  Not  only  did  German  prices  not  go  down,  their  position  became  even 
more  intransigent  in  approaching  a sensible  avenue  to  the  agriculture  problemo 
Germany  maintains  her  position  and  France  cuts  in  on  the  imports  from  the 
rest  of  the  worlds  This  is  where  their  expansion  is  going  to  come  fromo 
None  of  it  so  far  is  coming  at  the  expense  of  another  member  country o This 
system  came  about  because  there  was  no  way  to  reach  a unified  political  de= 
cision  without  satifying  the  needs  of  everyone  of  the  countries  individuallyo 

Now  to  turn  to  what  is  going  on  at  the  present  in  the  Common  Marketo  The 
time  horizon  in  the  Common  Market  is  very  short;  five  years  ago  is  ancient 
history,  last  month  is  history,  what  is  being  done  this  afternoon  is  the 
future,  and  a problem  that  is  due  in  six  months  is  actually  long-range 
planningo  Everything  has  been  telescoped  into  a few  years,  and  all  these 
decisions  have  to  be  arrived  at  under  a great  deal  of  pressure o The  reason 
that  these  political  decisions  have  been  telescoped  is  that  the  Community 
has  been  so  successfulo  Applications  for  membership  have  risen  sharply  be- 
cause  of  the  success.  The  major  issue  for  the  Common  Market  today  is  how  it 
should  treat  the  United  Kingdom, 

The  United  Kingdom  last  year  asked  for  membership  and  negotiations  have  been 
going  on  since  that  timeo  On  the  British  side,  this  was  a very  momentous 
decision  indeed.  It  is  contrary  to  their  whole  history  to  look  toward 
Europe  as  partners.  Independence  from  Continental  Europe  has  been  a 
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determining  factor  in  British  history,  along  with  the  desire  for  a balance 
of  powero  Now  they  are  looking  away  from  the  rest  of  the  world  towards 
Europe  as  a political  goals  Their  postwar  policy  has  reflected  this  desire. 

In  all  these  European  efforts  to  unify,  the  British  would  go  so  far,  but  no 
farther.  Great  Britain  is  not  just  another  European  power.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  has  the  responsibilities  of  the  Commonwealth  and  on  the  other 
hand,  she  has  a special  relationship  with  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  listens  more  to  the  United  Kingdom  than  we  do  to  any  other  power. 
Therefore,  the  British  thought  that  they  should  get  special  consideration 
within  Europe,  This  did  not  sit  very  well  with  the  Europeans,  as  one  might 
very  well  understand.  They  have  always  been  fearful  that  any  approach  of 
the  British  towards  European  unity  carries  a secondary  motive  with  it,  which 
says  we  will  advance  European  unity  just  so  far  and  then  we  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  stop  it.  This  appeared  to  be  the  British  position 
with  respect  to  European  Economic  Community,  The  original  plans  for  the 
Union  were  started  in  1954-55,  and  Britain  took  part  in  them;  but  when  it 
looked  like  a treaty  was  going  to  become  a reality,  Britain  said  she  would 
have  no  part  of  it.  This  miove  of  the  British  and  their  subsequent  proposals 
for  a free  trade  area  were  looked  upon  by  the  Europeans  as  a means  of  di- 
luting the  European  Economic  Community  and  as  a result,  they  were  very  much 
opposed  to  British  entry.  Well,  Britain  did  not  join  originally.  She 
formied  a loose  economic  community,  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  as 
a type  of  customs  union,  in  an  effort  to  have  bargaining  power  with  the 
Common  Market,  But  last  year  they  decided  to  relinquish  their  position  of 
opposing  European  unity  and  try  to  becomie  part  of  it.  The  reasons  why  they 
changed  their  position  are  very  important,  Britain  found  their  political 
position  eroding.  They  no  longer  had  the  economic  power  to  be  the  center  of 
a Commonwealth,  because  to  be  the  center  of  a political  organization  without 
a political  constitution  means  that  the  economic  interest  of  the  countries 
miust  be  so  strong  in  cooperation  they  will  not  look  to  other  countries, 

Britain  no  longer  has  the  strength  in  its  economy  to  provide  '^he  savings  and 
investmient  for  the  whole  Comimonwealth ; they  no  longer  have! 'an  expanding 
miarket  which  could  absorb  the  exports  of  the  Comimonwealth,  As  a result,  the 
Comimonwealth  has  looked  tp  other  areas  for  its  miarkets  ■ — ■ the  United  States 
and  Europe,  The  Comimionwe'&lth  ties  were  weakening  and  Britain  found  that  her 
special  position  with  the'Uiiited  States  was  being  supplanted  because  she  no 
longer  had  the  power  to  back  up  statemients  with  respons^ibilities , Also,  on 
the  economdc  side,  Britain  found  her  position  weakening,  for  Britain  is, 
after  all,  a country  that  depends  on  trade.  The  economdc  growth  of  the  under- 
developed countries  has  been  slow  — thus  dimdnishing  their  ability  to  imiport 
fromi  Britain,  Therefore,  Britain  realized  that  while  her  trade  with  Europe 
is  very  small,  to  have  real  expansion  in  the  future,  they  must  look  towards 
Continental  Europe,  The  Commonwealth  is  simiply  not  enough.  There  were  some 
positive  sides  to  the  British  decisi9n...,.also.  They  felt  that  if  they  became 
a member  of  the  Comimon  Market  they  wpuldVin  time,  become  the  political  leaders 
of  that  institution.  This  theory  is'  based  upon  the  fact  that  both  Adenauer  and 
DeGaulle  will  pass  from  the  scene  and  be  replaced  by  Western  leaders.  History 
miight  well  prove  that  a return  to  the  third  or  fourth  republic  in  France  will 
bring  about  chaos  or  weakness  and  this  would  leave  room  for  strong  British 
political  leadership  to  take  over  the  Common  Market,  So  Britain  looked  at  the 
Common  Market  in  this  sense  as  a way  of  again  expressing  strong  power  in  the 
world.  On  the  economic  side  there  were  substantial  gains  to  be  had,  as  also  on 
the  financial  side.  The  financial  leaders  in  Britain  thought  that  the  London 
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money  market  could  become  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  all  the  Common 
Market  countries.  They  have  the  trained  bankers  and  security  dealers; 
they  would  be  taking  savings  from  the  Common  Market  and  lending  it  back  to 
Continental  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  afraid  that  the  political  leadership  of  the  Common 
Market  will  not  be  stable  enough  and  that  it  needs  Great  Britain  to  provide 
this  kind  of  leadership.  However , on  the  economiic  side  Britain's  joining 
the  Commion  Market  may  even  be  miore  disadvantageous  to  us  than  the  formation 
of  the  Common  Market  itself,  because  the  kind  of  industrial  product  that 
Britain  produces  is  essentially  competitive  with  U,  S.  production.  In 
addition,  the  world's  largest  temperate  agricultural  importer  will  now  come 
under  Common  Market  trading  rules  and  the  Common  Market  has  the  power  to 
set  institutional  marketing  arrangements.  Taking  Britain  in  will  change  the 
Common  Market  substantially  and  DeGaulle  is  aware  of  this  fact.  British 
memibership  will  be  costly  for  France  in  political,  economic  and  military  terms. 
The  question  of  the  independent  nuclear  force,  or  French  council  in  a western 
nuclear  force  is  very  much  at  the  center  of  this.  This  is  part  of  the  price 
that  DeGaulle  feels  France  deserves  for  allowing  Britain  to  come  in.  There 
is  great  scope  for  economic,  political  and  military  cooperation  within  the 
continent.  The  question  is,  how  does  the  Western  policy  get  settled  when 
there  is  a two  member  partnership  rather  than  one  leader  and  countries  that 
follow.  An  organizational  chart  looks  very  strange  indeed  which  has  two  tops. 
Yet  this  is  essentially  what  is  being  contemplated.  A partnership  of  two 
equal  partners  working  towards  a common  objective.  The  difficulty  is  how  to 
pick  out  the  common  objectives.  The  United  States  feels  our  policy  has  been 
directed  towards  the  belief  that  as  the  economiic  unity  of  Europe  advances, 
they  will  accept  the  responsibility  that  goes  with  power.  Unfortunately,  the 
political  unity  as  I said,  has  proceeded  very  slowly,  and  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  accept  the  kinds  of  responsibilities  involved.  One  clear  illu- 
stration of  this  is  in  the  case  of  tropical  agricultural  products.  This  is 
an  area  where  there  is  very  little  production  in  Europe.  There  is  some 
tropical  fruit  in  Italy,  but  certainly  not  enough  to  supply  the  market.  And 
one  would  think  that  the  Common  Market  would  recognize  that  in  this  area 
where  there  is  no  domestic  interest,  that  they  should  form  policies  which 
would  do  the  miost  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  they  have  not  developed  a 
world-wide  viewpoint.  The  newly  independent  African  nations  have  taken 
political  leadership  in  their  own  hands,  however,  economically  they  are  very 
closely  tied  to  France  and  it  is  to  France's  interest  to  keep  these  countries 
economiically  oriented  towards  the  French  market  so  that  France  will  have  an 
outlet  for  her  exports  of  manufactured  products  in  a sort  of  protected  market. 
As  a result,  there  is  a special  trading  preferential  arrangement  with  the 
African  territories.  They  can  export  their  bananas,  cocoa,  coffee,  and  oil 
seed  crops  at  preferential  rates.  They  do  not  have  to  pay  the  duty  on  themi 
when  they  come  into  the  Comimon  Markets  while  U.  S.  oil  seed  and  Brazilian 
coffee  and  cocoa  must  pay  a tariff.  Therefore,  they  are  trying  to  orient 
their  trade  on  an  African-European  basis.  This  has  brought  them  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  political  and  economic  needs  of  Latin  Amierica,  and  the 
Latin  Amiericans  have  been  concerned  about  this  because  of  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  coffee  growing  in  Africa.  The  Latin  Americans  have  asked  the 
Common  Market  to  take  their  intei'ests  into  account.  But  the  Europeans  have 
not  taken  Latin  Amierican  interest  into  account  and  the  Comimon  Market  does  not 
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see  why  it  is  their  responsibility  to  continue  to  support  existing  trade 
patterns.  The  interest  of  Latin  America  certainly  is  not  protected  and 
U.  S,  interests  are  indirectly  involved  with  those  of  Latin  America.  When 
a Latin  American  exporter  sells  to  the  Common  Market  and  earns  a dollar  in 
foreign  exchange,  about  65d  will  be  spent  in  the  U,  S.  on  the  average. 

When  a former  French  territory  of  Africa  earns  a dollar  of  foreign  exchange 
only  about  4C  of  it  is  spent  in  the  United  States.  So  our  exports  decline 
about  60<i;  for  every  dollar  of  earnings  that  Latin  Amierica  loses.  In 
addition,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  depends  upon  these  countries  being  able 
to  earn  foreign  exchange  in  the  commercial  market. 

The  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world  have  not  been  met  in  the  European 
economic  community.  There  is  much  the  same  situation  in  Asia,  although 
different  kinds  of  products , namely  in- the  cheaper  manufacturing  products. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  United  States  has  not  given  preferred  treatment 
to  Japanese  imports,  we  are  like  Snow  White  compared  to  the  Europeans. 

They  do  not  allow  Japanese,  or  Hong  Kong,  or  Indian  or  Pakistan  products  in- 
to Europe  and  the  results  are  very  obvious.  Children's  frocks  or  pants  that 
are  selling  for  50^  or  a dollar  in  the  United  States  cannot  be  purchased  for 
$3  or  $4  in  Europe.  The  textile  industry  in  Europe  has  developed  without 
competition  from  the  cheaper  sources  of  supply.  As  a result,  the  people  are 
worse  off  and  an  inefficient  industry  is  being  retained.  In  the  long  run, 
Europe  would  be  better  off  to  allow  the  competition  to  enter,  but  the  textile 
Interest  is  a strong  political  interest  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  it  has  been  able  to  block  any  liberalization  on  this  score.  Con- 
sequently, when  you  look  first  at  the  long-range  possibilities  for  unity  and 
then  to  the  proximate  realities  you  see  quite  a divergence  in  what  could  be 
and  what  is.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  United  States  and  all  other  countries  that 
are  now  excluded  fromi  the  Common  Market  to  bring  their  power  to  bear  on  this 
community  to  force  it  to  face  up  to  its  world-wide  responsibilities.  In  one 
way  the  United  States  is  promoting  this  by  President  Kennedy's  Trade  Expansion 
Act.  This  is  a most  favored  nations  agreement.  If  this  is  realized,  Europe 
must  agree  to  reduce  tariffs  on  the  products  of  all  countries.  This  is  a way 
for  Europe  to  recognize  their  responsibility  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Also, 
on  the  cheap  textiles  and  cheap  manufactured  product  side,  special  world-wide 
agreements  based  on  the  Geneva  textile  agreement  of  this  year  seem  to  be  in 
the  offing.  If  the  external  world  of  the  Common  Market  can  bring  its  power 
together,  it  can  force  world-wide  responsibilities  on  the  EEC,  In  the  absence 
of  United  States  leadership,  the  transition  period  between  European  irrespon- 
sibility today  and  the  assumption  of  responsibility  in  the  future  could  be  a 
very  painful  one  indeed  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  United  States' 
responsibility  to  ease  this  pain. 
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Mpo  loanes  received  his  BoA,  degree  in  economics  from 
Kenyon  College  in  Gambierj  Ohio<, 

In  1940  Mro  loanes  began  his  career  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture o In  1945  he  went  to  Western  Germany  with 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Division  of  the  Uo  So  Military 
Government o In  1948  he  became  Chief  of  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Division  under  General  Clayo 

In  the  past  year  Mro  loanes  has  spent  a great  deal  of  time, 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  on  problems  involving 
Amierican  Agricultural  exports  to  the  European  Common  Market, 

In  March  of  1962,  Secretary  Freeman  appointed  Mr,  loanes 
to  the  position  of  Admiinistrator  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service , 


The  economiic  growth  of  the  European  Economic  Comimunity  is  proceeding  at  a 
rate  of  about  two  and  a half  to  three  times  that  of  the  United  States, 

It  is  very  much  smaller  than  the  United  States  and  more  densely  populated. 

Its  people  have  a great  amount  of  vigor  and  a belief  that  competition  is 
the  way  to  move  ahead,  European  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  amounts 
to  about  $20  million  a year,  which  is  approximately  equal  to  the  total 
U,  S,  trade.  However,  since  their  gross  national  incomie  is  about  half  our 
own,  foreign  trade  is  about  twice  as  imiportant  to  them  as  it  is  to  us, 

A comparison  of  U,  S,  agriculture  with  the  agriculture  of  The  Six  reveals 
a number  of  dissimilarities  between  the  two.  Although  some  parts  of  Europe 
favor  specialized  agriculture,  particularly  in  livestock,  their  farms,  in 
general,  are  diversified.  This  means  that  they  grow  wheat  or  rye  for  bread; 
they  grow  their  own  vegetables;  they  have  some  pigs  and  a farm  flock  of 
chickens,  and  they  milk  cows,  A second  point  of  dissimiilarity  is  the  average 
size  of  the  farms;  they  are  no  more  than  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  of  that  in 
the  United  States,  Relatively  there  are  three  timies  as  many  people  on  farms 
in  The  Six  as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  In  other  words,  25  percent  of 
the  population  in  the  Common  Market  is  emiployed  in  agriculture.  This  means 
that  the  strength  and  the  voice  of  Agriculture  in  politics  and  economics  is 
felt  miuch  more  strongly  than  in  the  United  States, 

Finally,  we  see  a greater  resistance  to  change  in  European  agriculture  than 
in  American  agriculture. 

The  Rome  Treaty  provided  for  the  abolition  of  all  barriers  to  the  movement 
of  capital,  labor,  and  comimodities  among  the  six  member  countries.  The 
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first  step  toward  this  economic  union  was  taken  in  1958,  when  the  first 
cuts  were  made  in  the  industrial  tariffs  among  the  member  countries o At 
the  present  time  these  tariffs  on  internal  trade  have  been  cut  50  percent; 
this  means  that  the  process  of  industrial  integration  is  already  half 
completedo  There  are  some  who  think  it  will  be  fully  completed  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years o They  are  moving  ahead  of  their  timetables 
in  many  areas,  so  it  is  expected  that  industrial  sections  of  the  community 
will  be  fully  competitive  within  the  next  seven  or  eight  years  instead  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  provided  by  the  Rome  Treaty » 

Agriculture  has  been  the  largest  single  problem  the  community  has  faced 
from  the  beginning.  There  were  special  provisions  in  the  Rome  Treaty 
for  agriculture  because  the  leaders  of  The  Six  could  not  agree  on  the  type 
of  competition  which  should  exist  among  the  farms  in  the  various  countries. 
There  was  a time  in  1960  when  it  appeared  that  the  whole  movement  toward 
the  economic  union  would  break  down  because  of  differences  in  agriculture. 
However,  on  January  14,  1962,  a common  agricultural  policy  for  the  major 
farm  crops  was  adopted  for  the  community. 

The  largest  problems  stem  from  the  climatic  differences  in  Europe,  from 
north  to  south.  As  an  example,  the  best  horticultural  crops  in  the 
community  are  produced  in  Italy.  As  you  move  northward,  this  type  of  crop 
becomes  progressively  poorer;  so,  when  they  decided  to  have  competition 
among  the  Six,  they,  in  effect,  agreed  that  the  Italian  fruit  producer 
would  probably  put  the  German  and  the  Belgian  or  the  Dutch  fruit  producer 
out  of  business. 

The  second  problem  concerns  the  prices  of  various  agricultural  products. 

For  example,  wheat  sells  in  France  for  $2.30  a bushel.  In  Germany,  it 
sells  for  $3.10  a bushel.  This  means  that  in  competitive  battle,  the 
French  farmers,  being  a more  efficient  producer,  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  become  the  monopoly  producer  of  wheat  in  the  community. 

A third  unsolved  problem  concerns  the  fact  that  several  countries  engage 
in  state  trading  operations  in  Agriculture.  Nobody  can  sell  products  to 
these  countries  unless  he  can  sell  to  a single  individual  who  works  for 
the  Government.  If  that  individual  decides  that  he  does  not  want  to  buy, 
the  producer  cannot  sell  - An  economic  union  would  mean  that  these  state 
monopolies  would  be  abolished  but  I can  tell  you,  from  experience,  that 
the  Italians  and  the  French  are  dying  hard  on  this  issue. 

In  some  countries  the  marketing  of  grain,  from  the  farmer  on  through  the 
mill,  is  the  responsibility  of  cooperatives.  They're  very  much  like  the 
ones  in  the  United  States  — the  important  difference  being  that  they 
exercise  governmental  powers. 

Grain  will  provide  an  excellent  example  for  discussing  the  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Common  Market.  The  heart  of  the  Common 
Market  policy  for  grain  is  that  eventually  there  will  be  a single  price 
support  level  in  the  Community,  a single  marketing  system,  and  a single 
import-export  policy.  Ordinarily  this  would  not  create  any  problems  for 
us  because  we  have  a similar  system  in  the  United  States.  We  protect  many 
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of  our  domestic  producers  against  international  competition  by  means  of 
fixed  tariffs o In  a certain  few  cases  where  we* re  having  problems  with 
our  production  at  homie,  we  supplement  the  fixed  tariffs  with  either  in- 
creased tariffs  or  with  import  quotas,  or  both. 

However,  the  Common  Market  is  now  using  a device  called  the  variable  levy 
to  offset  the  difference  between  the  world  prices  and  the  internal  prices 
in  the  Community,  If  the  United  States  wants  to  sell  its  wheat  to  Europe 
at  a landed  price  of  $2  a bushel,  and  the  price  of  wheat  in  Germany  is  $3 
a bushel,  then  the  variable  levy  would  be  a dollar.  If  the  price  were 
$3,50  then  the  variable  levy  would  be  $1,50,  You  can  describe  this  auto- 
matic variable  levy  as  one  which  completely  offsets  any  advantage  that 
efficient  outside  suppliers  have  with  respect  to  internal  producers. 

The  variable  levy  in  itself  is  a grave  problem  for  us  and  for  the  whole  U,  S, 
Government,  because  it  is  being  used  instead  of  a fixed  tariff  to  protect 
agriculture  producers  in  the  Community,  About  80  percent  to  85  percent  of 
the  agricultural  output  of  The  Six  will  be  protected  by  variable  import 
levies.  Leaders  of  the  Community  have  argued  that  this  is  not  a step  back- 
wards; they  say  it  is  a neutral  step,  and  that  whether  trade  expands  or 
contracts,  depends  upon  where  they  set  their  price  levels.  It  is  true  that 
the  role  of  price  levels  will  be  a major  one.  There  are,  however,  certain 
limitations  to  its  influencing  power,  A big  limitation  is  that  as  com- 
petition forces  changes  in  the  structure  of  agriculture  in  Europe,  i,e,, 
as  the  Dutchman  is  free  to  take  his  greater  technical  knowhow  and  his 
capital  and  buy  up  farms  in  France,  agricultural  production  will  become  more 
efficient.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  assess  the  limitation  on  the  ability 
of  The  Six  to  expand  their  production.  The  Community  has  the  capacity  to 
expand  their  production  area  and  to  increase  substantially  their  output  per 
acre  or  per  animal  unit, 

I recently  returned  from  spending  several  weeks  in  Europe  where  we  were 
attempting  to  renegotiate  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Common  Market,  We  had  an  extremely  difficult  time  trying  to  define 
basis  rules  which  would  assure  the  expansion  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  under  a variable  levy  system.  In  effect,  we  decided  to  postpone 
the  settlement  of  such  rules  until  a later  date.  There  were  two  points  of 
view’in  coming  to  this  decision.  The  first  was  a political  point  of  view, 
that  of  foreign  policy;  the  Common  Market  now  has  so  many  internal  problems 
to  settle,  that  is,  problems  between  each  of  The  Six,  that  any  agreement 
that  they  would  offer  now  might  well  be  to  our  disadvantage.  The  second 
point  of  view  is  that  the  United  States  had  simply  run  out  of  bargaining 
power. 

The  Europeans  came  to  Geneva  and  said  that  they  were  prepared  to  cut  the 
tariffs  on  a long  list  of  items  by  50  percent  but  our  negotiators  were 
unable  to  match  this  offer  since  we  had  the  authority  to  reduce  our  duties 
by  only  20  percent  and  then  only  with  respect  to  a limited  number  of  items. 

In  effect,  the  Europeans  came  to  the  bargaining  table  with  more  chips  than 
we  had. 

The  Europeans  have  been  liberal  with  the  treatment  they  have  given  to 
United  States  agricultural  products  that  they  don’t  produce  themselves. 
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These  amount  roughly  to  about  70  percent  of  our  total  trade,  and  include 
such  things  as  cotton,  soybeans,  flaxseed,  canned  fruits  and  vegetable 
products,  dry  beans  and  peas,  seeds,  and  a variety  of  meats;  a total 
trade  coverage  of  about  $750  million o We  have  the  expectation  that  as 
the  Community  becomes  stronger  our  market  for  these  products  will  grow 
for,  as  the  average  income  rises,  Europe  will  be  able  to  consume  more 
and  more  of  these  commodities o 

For  the  remaining  30  percent  of  our  agricultural  trade,  roughly  $300- 
$400  million,  there  is  grave  concern  as  to  future  prospects o This  concern 
stems  from  the  fact  that  in  this  area  are  included  the  products  whose  trade 
will  be  regulated  by  a variable  levy  systemu  It  is  essential  that  we 
negotiate  arrangements  which  will  assure  continuing  and  reasonable  access 
to  the  Common  Market  for  these  products » 

There  has  been  a lot  of  talk  in  the  last  few  months,  particularly  since 
the  United  Kingdom  talks  with  the  Common  Market  have  become  very  serious, 
about  World  Commodity  Agreements  as  a solution  to  the  trade  problems  of 
the  Community o No  one  has  yet  really  defined  what  they  mean  by  such 
agreements,  and  there  is  a danger  that  European  spokesmen  who  talk  about 
them  are  simply  trying  to  put  us  off  until  they  have  gotten  all  their 
arrangements  settled  within  the  European  Common  Market  itselfo  If  there 
are  no  provisions  in  these  agreements  for  trade  access  (through  a tariff 
quota),  which  let  us  retain  our  historical  amount  of  trade,  I would  be 
inclined  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  not  interested  in  participating 
in  world  commodity  agreements « Some  of  you  perhaps  know  that  we  have  an 
international  wheat  agreement  which  regulates  the  price  level  at  which  we 
trade  in  the  worldo  This  provides  for  a ceiling  and  a floor  on  the  inter- 
national price  of  wheat  and  it  also  provides  that  member  countries  are  to 
take  a specified  percentage  of  their  import  needs  from  member  exporting 
companies c But  if  they  have  no  import  needs,  then  they  are  under  no 
obligation  to  import;  consequently,  we  really  don't  have  a wheat  agreement 
that  provides  for  maintaining  trade  at  a particular  levelo 

Finally,  a brief  comment  on  negotiations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Common  Market.  First,  I feel  that  the  UK  has  waited  so  long  that 
they  are  going  to  get  almost  nothing  for  their  agriculture  out  of  any 
arrangement  they  make  with  the  Common  Market,  and  that  they  will  have  to 
accept  the  European  system  for  British  agriculture.  This  means  that  the 
prices  of  food  will  generally  go  up  in  the  United  Kingdom;  it  means  that 
the  payments  program  that  the  UK  has  for  their  agriculture  will  end;  it 
means  that  they  will  go  from  low  duties  on  agriculture  to  the  variable  levy 
system.  Secondly,  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  their 
European  Free  Trade  Area  partners,  I think  that  if  the  British  go  into  the 
Common  Market,  they'll  bring  along  with  them,  almost  automatically,  the 
Danes,  the  Norwegians,  and  perhaps  the  Irish,  Thirdly,  UK's  Commonwealth 
partners  will  in  time  lose  the  preferences  they  now  have  for  their  farm 
products  entering  England,  The  UK  is  by  far  the  largest  importing  area 
for  agricultural  products  in  the  world,  and  the  Commonwealth  countries  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  rough  competition  as  outsiders. 
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Let  me  conclude  by  talking  a little  about  the  Atlantic  partnership. 

The  President  made  a speech  the  other  day  which  has  been  interpreted  in 
various  ways.  Some  people  thought  he  said  we  should  join  the  Common 
Market,  while  others  disagreed,  saying  that  he  was  merely  talking  about 
the  broadening  of  our  economic  ties  and  a reduction  in  the  trade  barriers 
which  affect  our  trade  with  the  Common  Market  and  other  members  of  the 
Atlantic  Community.  As  far  as  I’m  concerned,  he  was  talking  about  the 
second  point  of  view,  I know  of  no  move,  no  thought,  that  the  solution 
of  our  problems  with  the  EEC  is  to  join  it,  because  the  United  States, 
including  the  USDA,  has  world-wide  responsibilities  that  it  must  discharge. 
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MONDAY 


SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  and  the  Common  Market  nations  are  ne- 
gotiating the  terms  upon  which  Great  Britain  may  enter  the  Common  Market o 
On  the  first  day  of  the  seminar  the  conference  groups  discussed  the  question 
that  if  the  United  States  is  ever  placed  in  a position  such  as  the  one 
England  is  in  now,  should  we  consider  joining  the  Common  Market,  and  if  so, 
under  what  conditions? 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  Common  Market  would  be  for  the 
primary  purpose  of  further  combatting  the  spread  of  Communism  westward. 

It  would  not  be  an  economic  gain;  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  would  work  against 
us  economically.  This  would  be  especially  true  for  oil  crops  for  U.  S. 
Agriculture.  We  would  also  lose  more  of  our  dollar  value  in  foreign  countries. 
In  short,  the  United  States  economy  would  be  controlled  by  other  member 
nations.  It  was  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  groups,  however,  that  the  United 
States  free  world  leadership  should  be  assured  no  matter  what  the  economic 
effects , 

If  the  United  States  were  to  join  the  Commion  Market  it  would  result  in 
alienation  of  many  of  our  present  allies.  It  was  agreed  upon  that  if  the 
United  States  were  to  think  about  joining  the  Common  Market  we  must  consider 
the  area  in  which  we  have  interests,  such  as  Latin  America,  Japan,  Canada  and 
the  Philippines, 

One  of  the  groups  felt  that  the  interests  of  the  Free  World  could  be  better 
served  by  the  United  States  not  joining  the  E.E.C.  but  by  forming  an  alliance. 

Joining  the  E.E.C,  would,  no  doubt,  strengthen  the  United  States  influence 
econom.ically  and  politically  in  Europe;  it  would,  however,  limit  U,  S,  in- 
fluence on  the  remainder  of  the  Free  World,  particularly  in  the  under-developed 
countries.  'We  mdght  be  in  a better  position  to  influence  miembers  of  the  E.E.C, 
to  accept  the  U.  S.  position  of  assuming  world-wide  responsibilities,  although 
countries  outside  the  EoE,C.  would  be  forced  to  lean  toward,  or  go  over  to 
the  Communist  side. 

Our  joining  the  E.E.C.  would  make  NATO  a more  effective  force,  although 
there  would  be  the  disadvantage  of  the  possible  requirement  that  the  U,  S. 
share  its  nuclear  knowledge  with  other  members  of  the  community. 

We  would  have  to  consider  what  impact  our  joining  would  have  on  the  United 
Nations , 

It  was  suggested  that  we  could  keep  out  this  situation  with  uncom.mitted 
nations  by  staying  strong,  while  supporting  the  Comimon  Market.  One  group 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  Common  Market 
would  eventually  bring  about  an  alignment  of  the  countries  of  the  world  into 
two  groups.  Another  group  went  on  to  say  that  our  joining  this  organization 
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would  eliminate  any  possibility  of  a reconciliation  of  our  differences 
with  Communist  countries  on  a short  or  long  term  basis,  although  none  of 
the  other  groups  agreed  that  this  was  a matter  worthy  of  much  consideration. 

If  we  were  to  join  the  E.E.C.  we  would  have  to  consider  some  of  the  effects 
this  would  have  on  our  country.  One  of  these  is  the  effect  on  us  as  the 
result  of  free  movement  of  citizens  of  member  countries  of  the  Common 
Market.  Another  would  be  the  effect  on  the  development  and  conservation  of 
natural  resources. 

We  would  demand  that  a majority  approval  rather  than  a,.,,  unanimous  approval 
be  required  on  matters.  Also,  we  would  expect  equal  application  of  rights 
and  restrictions  to  all  members. 
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AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  NEW  ECONOMICS 

By 

Herbert  Jo  Waters 


For  eighteen  years  * Mr,  Waters  served  as  a newspaperman 
in  Santa  Rosaj  Calif orniao 

He  served  as  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  1949  to  19589  after  which  timie  he  became  Administrative 
Assistant  to  Senator  Hubert  Ho  Humphrey » 

In  February  1961 9 President  Kennedy  appointed  Mro  Waters  as 
Special  Asst,  to  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  During  1961  he  assisted  in  reorganizing  ICA 
into  AIDo 

He  was  reappointed  by  President  Kennedy  in  February  1962, 
as  Assto  Administrator  for  Material  Resources  in  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  In  his  present  role,  Mr, 

Waters  directs  all  of  AID“s  commodity  programs,  both  food 
and  non-food. 


Everyone  here  is  aware  generally  of  the  history  and  achievements  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Program  in  the  fight  against  totalitarianismi  --  the 
Marshall  Plan  with  its  new  and  revolutionary  ideas  of  helping  Europe  regain 
its  political  and  economic  equilibrium.  =-  the  saving  of  Greece  and  Turkey 
from  communism  --  the  countering  of  Comimunist  force  in  Korea  and  Formosa  -- 
the  support  of  Vietnami  in  its  struggle  against  Comimunist  internal  and  external 
pressure. 

There  is  another  struggle  -=  perhaps  an  even  more  important  and  longer  lasting 
one  the  struggle  against  poverty,  disease  and  injustice  long  endured  by 
great  numbers  of  the  world's  population. 

It  is  well  worth  considering  that  despite  the  technological  progress  of 
modern  times,  there  miay  be  miore  poverty-stricken  people  in  the  world  today 
than  there  were  fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago. 

This  is  one  of  the  miost  crucial  problems  of  our  time. 

More  than  one  third  of  the  people  of  the  world  live  at  or  below  subsistence 
level.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  fact  that  disparities  in  the  economies  of 
nations  are  among  the  most  corrosive  agents  in  mian's  effort  to  achieve 
world  order  and  peace. 

Our  help  is  needed,  but  success  cannot  be  instantaneous.  This  becomies 
patently  clear  when  v;e  realize  that  the  social  and  economic  conditions  re- 
quiring change  are  deep-rooted.  Because  of  our  energy  and  drive,  we 
Amiericans  tend  to  be  impatient  — even  impetuous  — = to  achieve  the  changes 
we  believe  to  be  needed  in  those  countries  we  are  helping.  We  must  realize 
that  in  order  to  be  lasting  and  effective,  our  foreign  assistance  miust  be 
broadly  based  on  sound,  well-planned  development  plans  and  objectives. 

This  takes  time.  Even  in  the  United  States  changes  in  this  miagnitude  were 
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not  brought  on  overnight « 

However j there  are  some  changes  that  can  be  brought  about  more  quickly. 

These  include  the  effective  development  of  laws  and  regulations  — and 
agrarian  reform  is  one  of  them  --  and  other  measures  by  which  progress 
can  be  achieved  without  delay.  We  hope,  eventually,  to  see  our  friends 
and  allies  realize  that  their  potential  strength  lies  in  the  democratic 
process  that  has  made  us  the  strongest  nation  on  earth. 

Because  of  your  avocation,  I feel  certain  that  you  are  primarily  in- 
terested in  the  socio-political  and  economic  impact  of  agricultural 
assistance.  However,  I am  sure  you  will  agree  that  assistance  with 
agricultural  development  ■ — even  in  the  broadest  sense  --  is  but  one  of 
several  significant  ingredients  in  an  overall  approach  to  foreign  aid. 

There  are  two  main  purposes  of  United  States  foreign  aid.  The  first  is 
a humanitarian  one.  The  second  may  be  termed  pure  self-interest. 

The  stimulation  of  economic  growth  in  the  presently  underdeveloped  but 
developing  countries  of  the  world  has  a direct  bearing  on  the  economic 
future  of  the  United  States,  That  is  why  we  like  to  think  of  our  foreign 
aid  efforts  as  far  more  than  a humanitarian  move  to  help  underprivileged 
people  — more  than  even  an  ideological  war  against  communism.  It  is  also 
a bold  market  development  effort  opening  the  way  for  the  greatest  trade 
expansion  the  world  has  ever  known. 

The  greatest  potential  for  expansion  of  our  markets  in  the  world  today 
lies  in  those  very  countries  to  whom  we  are  now  providing  economic  assist- 
ance, We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  countries  have  an  ever  increasing 
impact  on  foreign  trade.  We  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  they  contain 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  population  of  the  Free  World,  This  is  an 
enormous  market  potential  when  we  consider  that  the  European  Common  Market 
and  the  United  K|pgdom  combined  comprise  only  10  percent  of  the  Free  World 
population. 

But  whether  for  humanitarian  purposes,  or  in  the  furtherance  of  self- 
interest,  no  nation  can  be  secured  for  freedom  or  lifted  out  of  poverty 
by  foreign  aid  alone.  It  must  be  wisely  used  so  that  it  can  act  as  a 
catalyst  --  a lever  if  you  will  --  to  accomplish  results  many  times  greater 
than  the  level  of  the  investment  itself. 

To  enable  our  assistance  to  act  as  a catalyst,  the  new  aid  program  stresses 
five  main  points.  The  first  is  the  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  foreign  aid  cannot  do  the  job  alone.  The  second  is  the  need  for 
recipient  countries  to  develop  sound,  feasible  long-range  plans  and  programs. 
The  third  is  the  long-range  commitment  authority  we  now  have  which  is  so 
essential  in  encouraging  foreign  governments  to  take  risks  as  partners  in 
their  own  development.  Social  progress  is  the  fourth  important  element 
and  the  fifth  is  the  need  to  involve  the  other  governments  of  the  Free  World 
as  well  as  international  organizations,  in  mankind's  attempts  for  social  and 
economic  betterment. 
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It  would  be  appropriate  to  ask  how  we  are  applying  these  new  principles 
of  foreign  aid. 

The  first  year  of  the  program  has  been  a year  of  transition.  Yet  much 
has  been  done  to  provide  the  strong  direction  and  leadership  this  program 
must  have.  The  principle  of  self-help  has  become  more  than  a catch  word. 

In  Latin  America  and  elsewhere,  there  is  an  awareness  that  the  needed  re- 
forms for  growth  miust  come  fromi  within.  Despite  the  understandably  some- 
what slow  beginnings,  the  forward  motion  is  real. 

In  our  efforts  to  enlist  the  support  of  other  nations  in  helping  the 
developing  countries,  we  are  working  closely  with  international  bodies 
such  as  the  World  Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  have  joined 
with  other  organizations  and  nations  as  well,  to  support  realistic,  worth- 
while development  plans. 

Let  us  look  at  the  organization  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
mient,  designed  to  carry  out  the  United  States  Foreign  Assistance  Program. 
The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  was  enacted  on  September  4,  1961  with 
funds  for  the  first  year’s  operation  appropriated  on  September  30.  It 
wasn't  until  November  4 of  that  year  that  A.I.D.  actually  came  into  being. 
The  new  Agency  was  assigned  functions  previously  exercised  by  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  and  the  Development  Loan  Fund  as  well 
as  certain  functions  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  reorganization  has  been  a time-consuming  enterprise  — made  difficult 
by  the  major  shift  in  emphasis  fromi  technical  assistance  to  development 
lending  for  long-term  programs.  This  change  required  reorientation  of  many 
of  the  personnel  available  to  the  Agency  in  Washington  and  overseas  who 
were  not  comipletely  prepared  to  cope  with  the  complicated  problems  Inherent 
in  the  new  long-term  development  programs. 

Under  those  circumstances,  the  Administrator  assigned  priorities  to  the 
steps  required  to  turn  around  the  structure,  personnel  and  programi  of 
foreign  aid  to  conform  as  promptly  as  possible  to  the  Congressional 
directive  without  unduly  disrupting  the  many  worthwhile  foreign  assistance 
programis  already  underway.  The  first  priority  was  to  fill  the  top  admini- 
strative positions  in  Washington  and  in  the  country  miissions  with  people 
competent  to  carry  out  the  new  program.  Simultaneously,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  create  a new  organizational  structure,  re-evaluate  existing 
programis  and  devise  new  programs  which  are  responsive  to  the  new  aid 
criteria.  Also  of  prime  importance  but  impossible  to  fulfill  immiediately 
was  the  need  to  formulate,  distribute,  and  put  into  practice  literally 
scores  of  new  procedures  and  practices  without  which  no  program  as  vast  as 
this  can  function  smioothly. 

The  restructuring  of  the  foreign  assistance  organization  concentrates  pro- 
gramming and  operating  authority  in  four  Regional  Bureaus  — Europe  and 
Africa;  Near  East  and  South  Asia;  Far  East;  and  Latin  Amierica,  The  chain 
of  communications  from  Washington  through  the  Ambassador  to  the  A.I.D. 
Mission  is  firmly  established  so  that  all  United  States  economic  and 
political  representatives  in  foreign  countries  are  now  working  together  as 
a team,  coordinated  through  the  Ambassador. 
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Foreign  Aid  operations  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  political, 
social  and  economic  sophistication  of  aid  recipient  countries  varies  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  develop  a set  of  conditions  that 
would  be  applicable  to  each.  Not  only  does  the  degree  of  sophistication 
vary,  but  individual  country  situations  are  tremendously  diverse.  There 
are,  however,  certain  conditions  that  are  common  in  most  developing 
countries , 

Most  are  agriculture-oriented.  However,  scientific  agricultural  develop- 
ment in  our  terms  is  virtually  unknown  to  them.  The  ratio  of  manpower  to 
food  yield  is  uneconomic  — and  in  the  face  of  increasing  population.  The 
result  is  widespread  malnutrition  or  the  diversion  of  scarce  resources  from 
Industrial  and  social  development  usage  to  the  importation  of  foodstuffs  — 
or  both.  Many  are  one  crop  exporters,  exposed  to  the  vagaries  of  nature 
and  the  uncertainties  of  fluctuating  prices  on  the  world  market. 

Most  of  the  land  does  not  belong  to  the  man  who  works  it.  This  social 
inequality  diminishes  incentives  and  breeds  discontent.  Much  of  the 
agriculture  is  of  the  subsistence  type  — with  choice  of  crops  based  on 
utility  in  family  consumption,  rather  than  market  value.  Agriculture  is 
carried  on  in  the  traditional  sense  — with  a low  level  of  technology  — 
one  in  which  interest  in  innovation  is  lacking  and  in  which  there  is  no 
appreciation  of  the  economic  value  of  knowledge.  The  rural  population 
lives  largely  in  an  illiterate  folk  culture.  The  social  structure  is 
dominated  by  family,  caste  or  tribe  in  a feudal  or  post-colonial  pattern 
of  passive  acquiescence  to  the  doings  of  a vaguely  understood,  far  off 
government , 

Political,  social  and  economic  development  cannot  progress  to  an  appreci- 
able degree  under  such  conditions.  Aggravating  the  dilemma,  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  a paucity  of  professional  and  scientific  knowledge  available, 
even  in  the  trained  world  community  of  social  scientists,  of  the  ways  in 
which  political,  social  and  economic  growth  react,  one  on  the  other.  In 
this  respect,  activities  designed  to  develop  human  resources  — education 
and  training  programs,  for  example,  may  be  primarily  intended  to  promote 
social  growth,  but  they  obviously  have  tremendous  economic  and  political 
impact  as  well.  Land  and  tax  reform  programs  — often  stressed  as  signifi- 
cant social  progress  measures  — also  ,j|jave  profound  implications  for  the 
rate  and  pattern  of  economic  growth,  end.  for  the  distribution  of  political 
power.  Activities  designed  to  increase  industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
ductivity may  also  have  potent  socio-political  repercussions.  These  are 
all  additional  factors  which  complicate  planning  for  effective  foreign 
assistance. 

You  may  well  wonder  --  in  view  of  the  foregoing  --  how  we  ever  begin  to 
respond  to  the  ever-present,  insistent  need  of  the  underdeveloped  and 
developing  nations,  ~ 

The  decision  has  been  made  by  the  United  States  to  provide  assistance 
initially  that  responds  to  the  most  pressing  development  need  --  economic 
social  or  political  --  with  the  ultimate  goals  being  progress  in  all  three 
areas , 
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We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  input  of  resources  — this  includes 
resources  of  the  recipient  country  to  which  foreign  resources  are  added 
— is  always  limited.  Accordingly,  priorities  must  be  established  for 
the  allocation  of  resources  among  various  sectors  or  goals  of  the  total 
economy. 

These  sectors  or  goals,  may  be  classified  into  groups  of  closely  related 
activities  for  convenience  in  development  planning. 

The  economic  production  group  includes  agriculture,  mining,  manufacturing, 
service  industry  and  similar  activities.  In  this  group  results  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  value  of  each  activity’s  net  economic  contri- 
bution to  national  production.  For  example,  within  a sub-group  of  manu- 
facturing, such  as  the  garment  industry,  a change  from  hand  sewing  to 
machine  sewing  will  result  in  a higher  rate  of  productivity. 

The  social  development  group  includes  activities  such  as  education,  health, 
public  administration,  public  safety,  community  development  and  similar 
activities.  Here  we  may  attempt  to  determine  results  in  terms  of  in- 
creased value  or  quality  of  services  received,  such  as  an  increase  in  per- 
centage of  population  vaccinated  against  smallpox. 

A third  classification  embraces  what  are  called  the  infrastructure 
activities.  These  include  transportation,  communications,  housing  and 
simiilar  activities  in  which  development  is  measured  in  terms  of  increased 
quantity  and  quality  of  facilities  available  at  given  times. 

Each  activity  I have  mentioned  has  its  own  specific  function  in  a develop- 
ment program  just  as  each  part  of  a complex  machine  serves  a specific 
purpose.  Each  activity  includes  its  own  goals  which  help  to  establish 
meaningful  terms  for  developmient  planners.  The  agriculture  goals  are 
associated  with  the  growth,  preservation,  and  initial  marketing  of  food 
and  other  agricultural  commodities. 

Manufacturing  includes  these  goals  which  call  for  development  in  the 
production  and  initial  distribution -of  consumer  or  capital  goods. 

Public  administration  includes  goals  such  as  improvement  of  govern- 
mental management  in  terms  of  institutional  development,  changes  in 
organizational  structure,  and  up-grading  of  personnel  skills. 

Health  involves  goals  such  as  development  of  the  population’s  well-being 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  imipaired  by  disease  or  mdllnutrition . 

In  the  service  industries,  goals  are  those  which  call  for  deji5elopment  in 
the  transfer  of  ovmership  or  rental  of  goods  or  services,  exclusive  of 
finance  and  credit,  and  the 'marketing  of  products  of  other  sectors. 

Each  activity  thus  encompasses  functions  and  aims  which  distinguish  it 
from  other  activities  within  the  economy. 

One  of  the  principal  problemis  which  faces  every  A.I.D.  overseas  mission 
is  to  determine  the  priority  which  should  be  accorded  each  of  the  above 
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activities  in  a country's  total  development  effort.  "Tor  example , the 
contribution  of  agriculture  to  economic  growth  cannot  be  overestimated. 

It  is  necessary  for  development  that  a country  meet  its  basic  food 
requirements.  Increases  in  agricultural  productivity  also  permit  the 
creation  of  capital  and  the  release  of  manpower  — both  of  which  may  be 
essential  to  the  development  of  other  activities. 

However,  before  we  place  a number  one  priority  on  agriculture  it  is 
important  to  analyze  some  of  the  productive  considerations  which  influence 
the  working  level  decisions  on  assignment  of  activity  priorities. 

What  are  some  of  the  background  considerations  in  a country  where  agri- 
culture is  assigned  a low  order  priority?  Here  we  find  a country  whose 
distributive  and  financial  facilities  are  seriously  underdeveloped. 
Marketing  is  practically  an  unknown  concept,  with  modern  marketing  facil- 
ities practically  nonexistent  and  marketing  techniques  at  primitive  levels. 
Credit  is  available  for  commercial  and  real  estate  use  but  not  for  in- 
dustrial development.  A large  proportion  of  the  rural  population  is  self- 
sufficient  and  a large  proportion  of  the  crops  never  movej  to  markets. 

There  is  a very  low  level  of  management,  executive  and  technical  skills. 
Primary  and  middle  level  education  is  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  teachers 
and  schools.  The  country  has  a variety  of  mineral  resources  most  of  which 
are  not  high  grade,  but  nearly  all  of  which  are  commercially  exploitable. 

Education,  mining,  and  manufacturing  have  been  assigned  top  priorities 
rather  than  agriculture.  These  conditions  present  a situation  in  which 
overemphasis  on  agriculture  might  actually  slow  down  development. 

The  majority  of  the  people  in  lesser  developed  countries  depend  upon  agri- 
culture for  their  livelihood  and  the  major  productive  capacity  of  these 
countries  — their  income  earning  power,  if  you  will  — is  in  agriculture. 

In  terms  of  agricultural  skills,  the  need  is  great  indeed  for  the  kind 
of  basic  facilities  for  education  and  training  long  since  available  through 
out  Europe  and  North  America. 

Therefore,  where  development, planning  indicates  a priority  need,  agri- 
cultural assistance  is  being  given  a high  priority.  Scientific  methods 
are  being  introduced  to  increase  agricultural  yields,  thereby  lowering  the 
ratio  of  manpower  to  food  production,  freeing  farm  manpower  for  employment 
in  the  industrial  sector  and  reducing  — and  in  some  cases  eliminating  the 
need  for  food  imports. 

Land  reform  legislation,  where  needed,  is  made  a condition  for  American 
aid.  Thus,  those  who  work  the  land  can  look  forward  to  owning  it  and 
receiving  a fair  share  of  its  bounty.  To  the  land-starved  peasant,  the 
feeling  of  ownership  — of  belonging  — can  be  a strong  impetus  to  good 
citizenship. 

In  this  regard,  I would  like  to  mention  that  a great  deal  of  attention  is 
being  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  cooperatives,  which,  as  you  know, 
serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  United  States.  They  have 
the  potential  of  a far  greater  role  in  the  economic  progress  of  developing 


countries  since  they  tend  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  pride  and  stability 
that  stems  from  the  knowledge  of  ownership,  and  they  are  grass  roots 
economic  and  social  democracies. 

In  our  country,  protective  laws  and  effective  competition  tend  to  assure 
factors  of  quality  and  ethics.  In  the  developing  countries  --  where  either 
or  both  of  these  factors  are  lacking  — cooperatives  are  a tool  for  bridging 
the  gap. 

Therefore,  attention  is  being  given  to  cooperative  projects  which  includes 
pilot  cooperatives,  cooperative  research  and  training,  farmers*  and 
fisheries  cooperative  associations  and  the  establishment  of  national  coop- 
erative credit  institutions  for  such  agricultural  needs  as  production, 
marketing  and  processing. 

As  you  may  know,  the  ^apartment  of  Agriculture  is  providing  technical 
personnel  on  a reimbursable  basis  for  agricultural  training  in  various 
underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world.  The  Training  Division  of  your  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  of  course,  handles  our  training  program  for  foreign 
nationals  in  this  country. 

Another  valuable  development  tool  is  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (PL  480).  I am  sure  you  are  all  familiar 
with  the  Title  I program  under  which  agricultural  commodities  are  sold  for 
foreign  currencies.  The  authority  contained  in  Title  II  of  that  law,  under 
which  CCC  owned  commodities  are  made  available  on  a grant  basis,  offers 
another  useful  tool  to  stimulate  and  assist  in  desirable  agricultural 
development  and  resettlement  objectives. 

For  example,  where  large  segments  of  the  population  are  unemployed  and 
underfed,  workers  usually  are  willing  to  accept  food  as  partial  payment 
of  wages  for  work  on  high  labor  component  projects  such  as  land  clearing, 
reforestation,  and  the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  schools,  dams  and 
irrigation  and  drainage  ditches.  Under  this  authority,  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  can  be  provided  to  feed  a farmer  and  his  family  while  he  is  in 
the  process  of  bringing  new  land  into  production  or  changing  his  farming 
operations  into  a more  productive  enterprise.  Feed  grains  may  be  used  to 
stimulate  sound  livestock  or  poultry  feeding  which  in  turn  increases 
animal  protein  foods  for  consumption. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  assistance  is  being  given  in  virtually  every  aspect 
of  rural  development.  This  includes  the  formation  of  extension  sewers, 
road  building,  irrigation,  reclamation  and  reforestation  projects;  seed 
improvement;  crop  diversification;  introduction  of  modern  scientific 
planting,  harvesting,  storage  and  insect  control,  as  well  as  education, 
environmental  and  sanitation  facilities. 

Obviously,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  bound  to  have  an  impact  on  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  community  of  the  United  States  itself.  The 
productive  use  of  unused  capacity  and  under-utilized  manpower  is  required 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  for  commodities  and  services.  But  this 
sharing  of  our  production  and  of  our  skills  with  developing  countries  will 
have  its  real  payoff  when  they  achieve  their  potential  as  paying  customers. 
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To  this  end  we  are  encouraging  use  of  those  very  development  techniques 
in  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  today  that  brought  the  United  States 
from  an  underdeveloped  status  a century  and  a half  ago,  to  its  present 
pinnacle  of  prosperity.  We  can  help  — and  we  must  help  because  it  is 
necessary  to  our  own  security.  This  important  fact  is  not  always  fully 
appreciated,  I think  the  most  misunderstood  of  U,  S,  Government  activi- 
ties are  those  of  sharing  our  country’s  productivity  and  know-how  through 
various  forms  of  foreign  assistance. 

Perhaps  much  of  that  misunderstanding  comes  from  the  many  different  "hats" 
foreign  aid  has  work  in  recent  years  — different  titles,  different  pro- 
grams, and  frequently,  different  objectives.  Why  do  we  engage  in  such 
activities?  The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States  has  had 
no  choice.  We  have  been  compelled  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Free  World  in  our  own  interest  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of 
the  Free  World  itself. 

During  the  next  decades,  one  of  the  truly  great  issues  will  be  whether  the 
peoples  of  the  developing  nations,  who  are  now  in  the  free  world,  and  who 
are  demanding  economic  and  social  progress,  will  be  able  to  find  that  pro- 
gress with  the  help  of  the  free  nations  — or  whettjer,  through  desperation, 
they  will  be  forced  to  turn  to  the  lure  of  Communism  totalitarianism  held 
out  to  them  by  the  Soviet  Bloc. 

The  question  is:  Will  the  world  of  tomorrow  be  populated  by  free  men  in 
free  nations  or  will  it  be  one  in  which  all  men  are  subjugated  by  the 
enemies  of  freedom? 

The  answer  to  this  fateful  question  — this  question  affecting  the  security 
of  our  nation  and  the  welfare  of  each  of  us,  and  of  future  generations  -- 
will  depend  in  large  part  on  how  determinedly  and  how  effectively  we  carry 
forward  the  program  of  foreign  aid  on  which  we  are  embarked. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


TUESDAY 

The  group  5 on  Tuesday j reviewed  current  price  support-production  adjust- 
ment ^ market  development , agricultural  attache®  programs  5,  and  agricultural 
programs  for  aid  to  developing  nations o Our  foreign  policy  was  defined  in 
this  viayt  "To  assist  developing  countries  and  to  develop  trade  with  allies 
which  have  democratic  types  of  government,"  Several  adjustments  were  sug- 
gested concerning  overall  policy  in  this  areaj  especially  with  regard  to 
developing  countries. 

First  of  allj  there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  exchange  of  technical 
know-how.  This  should  be  done  by  carefully  screening  our  personnel  and 
maintaining  a record  of  talent  in  various  fields  available  for  foreign  work. 
We  need  to  imiprove  the  qualifications  of  the  U.  S.  technicians  who  furnish 
assistance  abroad.  This  should  include  broad  training  in  the  language,  the 
culture j the  history,  and  the  government  of  the  particular  countries  to 
which  individuals  are  assigned.  We  should  support  training  in  foreign 
universities  by  establishing  in  foreign  countries:  research,  teaching, 
and  extension  institutions  which  are  blended  into  their  own  educational 
systemis.  Also  we  should  increase  the  exchange  of  technical  materials, 
research  data,  scientific  literature,  and  the  like. 

Another  adjustmient  suggested  was  that  the  agricultural  programs  in  de- 
veloping countries  should  be  more  closely  coordinated  with  progress  in 
other  fields,  such  as  transportation  and  processing  industries. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  United  States  emphasize,  to  a great  degree,  the 
efficiency  of  Amierican  agriculture  in  comparison  with  communist  agri- 
culture. Also,  we  should  investigate  the  need  for  improved  agricultural 
marketing  and  statistical  resources  in  developing  countries. 

All  of  the  groups  agreed  that  one  way  in  which  agricultural  programis 
could  be  adjusted  for  the  better,  would  be  to  increase  our  study  of  possi- 
bilities for  converting  our  comimodity  surpluses  into  miore  useable  formis. 

They  suggested  that  we  should  assume  miore  responsibility  for  developing  an 
attitude  among  the  people  of  developing  countries  to  improve  their  own 
economic  position;  that  we  should  place  miore  emphasis  on  loans  and  less 
on  grants  wherever  possible. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES  - A COMMUNITY  OF  SPECIAL  INTERESTS 
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POLICY  AND  ORGANIZATION:  RESOURCE  PROGRAMS 

By 

Charles  H,  Stoddard 


Mr.  Stoddard  received  his  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
forestry  and  his  Master  of  Science  degree  in  forest 
economics,  both  from  the  University  of  Michigan. 

He  was  a forest  economist  with  the  U.  S,  Forest  Service 
from  1936  - 1940  and  an  economist  with  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  from  1941  - 1943. 

From  1956  until  1961  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a resource  economist 
w/  Resources  for  the  Future,  Inc.,  working  on  land,  forestry, 
wildlife,  park  and  soil  conservation  problems.  In  February 
1961,  he  was  named  to  head  the  Department  of  Interior’s 
Resources  Program  Staff, 


I’m  an  alumnus  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  so  I don’t  feel  that  I’m 
with  strangers,  even  though  I haven’t  met  very  many  of  you,  I note  that 
you  have  a wide  variety  of  backgrounds,  so  this  is  an  opportunity  for  me 
to  talk  about  some  of  the  broader  aspects  of  the  problems  with  which  we  all 
deal  at  the  Federal  level. 

The  world  that  we  live  in  is  changing  rapidly,  and  these  changes  are 
accelerating  each  day.  We  need  to  take  a look  at  the  internal  workings, 
policies,  programs,  and  operational  devices  in  Government  to  see  if  we’re 
adapting  to  these  changes  as  fast  as  we  should.  I have  chosen  to  deal 
with  two  aspects  of  this  broad  field:  one  is  policy  analysis ; and  the  other 
is  administrative  organization. 

If  those  who  are  engaged  in  administering  a program  understand  the  history 
of  the  problem,  policy-making  procedures,  and  how  this^olicy  came  about 
through  the  legislative  channels  and  into  an  action  program,  they  should  be 
more  effective  in  the  administration  of  a given  program.  Also,  this  know- 
ledge can  result  in  a more  effective  application  of  the  program  and  the 
solution  of  the  problem  on  the  ground.  Another  reason  for  being  cognizant 
of  policy  derivation  and  analysis  is  that  it  makes  it  possible  to  interpret 
to  the  public  the  reasons  for  the  program. 

This  is  quite  important,  I think,  because  many  of  these  programs  are  rather 
complicated.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  explain  to  the  average  layman  some  of  our 
highly  specialized  programs  in  basic  terms  if  we  are  to  get  some  under- 
standing at  the  local  level.  The  other  aspect  that  I wanted  to  talk  about 
is  the  matter  of  administrative  organization,  I have  found  that  once  a 
decision  has  been  made  to  accomplish  certain  obiectives,  that  getting 
people  with  specialized  backgrounds  organized  to  do  the  job  is  one  of  our 
toughest  problems. 
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There  is  a tendency  among  human  organizations  to  become  crystalized.  We 
become  loyal  to  our  bureau  or  to  our  service.  We  don’t  want  to  see  any 
changes  even  though  the  problems  for  which  the  program  was  established 
may  have  changed  or  even  gone  long  ago,  I think  that  one  should  take  the 
position  that  the  sub-units  of  a large  organization  can  and  should  be 
frequently  modified  to  fit  the  changing  needs.  This  is  almost  essential 
to  survival  if  our  institutions  are  to  be  adapted  to  the  external  changes 
taking  place  at  such  a rapid  rate  around  us.  The  policies  and  the  organi- 
zations that  are  used  to  carry  them  out  are  useful  only  as  long  as  they  are 
directed  toward  meeting  a needed  problem  or  performing  a needed  service. 

The  present  administration  is  re-directing  our  farm,  programs.  As  you  know, 
the  position  of  the  past  administration  toward  the  farmer  was  one  of 
laissez-faire;  that  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  would  slowly  force  the 
"inefficient"  farmers,  who  were  not  able  to  compete,  off  the  land.  This 
administration  takes  the  somewhat  different  viewpoints  that  supply  manage- 
mient  and  production  controls,  accomipanied  by  a variety  of  other  tools,  can 
bring  about  the  desirable  agriculture  adjustmient  needed  between  supply  and 
demand  and  still  maintain  the  family  farmer. 

Perhaps  you  may  have  remiemibered  that  some  years  ago  a study  was  made  of  a 
couple  of  comparitive  communities  in  California,  They  were  largely  farmi 
communities,  one  where  a large  number  of  corporate  farmis  were  located  and 
the  other  where  there  were  family  owned  farms.  There  was  a significant  con- 
trast between  the  corporation  dominated  communities  and  the  farmi  famiily 
comimiunlties  in  the  number  of  voters,  the  number  of  home  owners,  the  number 
of  church-goers,  the  number  of  children,  and  the  number  of  civic  organizations. 
In  other  words,  a little  inefficiency  in  the  economdcs  of  production  yields 
greater  social  and  political  efficiency.  Political  efficiency  in  this  country 
means  that  we  have  a large  number  of  people  who  are  participating  in  govern- 
ment and  participating  in  various  civic  duties.  But  in  corporation  farming 
communities  we  have  a gulf  between  the  few  people  at  the  top  who  own  every- 
thing and  all  of  the  others  who  work,  between  high  incomes  and  low  incomes. 
Under  these  circumstances,  you  don’t  get  the  participation  in  the  deipocratic 
process  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  continuation  of  our  society  as 
we  know  it, 

I think  this  is  an  awfully  strong  argument  for  a much  broader  consideration 
of  farm  policy  issues  because  we  have  to  take  into  consideration  not  only 
economic  efficiency  but  also  socialj  political  and  civic  efficiency. 

Policy  miatters,  when  they  get  to  the  controversial  state,  are  matters  which 
are  susceptible  to  intensive  objective  analysis  and  which  need  not  become 
particularly  heated  until  we  begin  to  apply  our  values.  The  use  of  the 
scientific  method  in  policy  analysis  is  entirely  possible;  however,  there 
are  certain  things  we  can’t  do  in  the  social  sciences  such  as  repeating 
experimients  or  using  the  experimental  techniques  of  the  laboratory.  All 
sides  of  a problem  can  be  analyzed,  taking  into  consideration  the  total 
picture,  and  several  alternative  positions  can  be  derived.  At  this  point 
people  who  are  politically  responsible  have  to  miake  the  choice  and  go  down 
the  road,  I think  that  as  our  political  parties  mature,  they  are  finding 
that  sound  public  policy  is  also  politically  popular. 
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For  a moment  I would  like  to  consider  one  particular  aspect  of  the  agri- 
cultural program  for  the  *60* So  The  retirement  of  land  does  not  have  a 
significant  impact  on  the  problem  of  overabundance , but  it  can  be  used 
for  recreations  reforestation,  grazing  for  beef  or  sheep,  or  what  not. 

We  can  have  wild  life  habitat,  and  watershed  protection o Well,  some  of 
these  things  are  delayed  in  ter^s  of  the  return  to  the  owner,  and  in  some 
of  these  uses,  he  never  receives  return,,  But  society  does  receive  a 
return,  so  you  have  a conflict  between  the  owner's  immediate  short  run 
interest,  and  the  long  term  social  benefits  that  are  derived. 

Let's  take  recreation,  as  an  example.  Your  department  and  my  department 
have  both  been  very  interested  in  the  potential  existing  in  recreation 
on  private  land,  national  parks,  state  forests,  and  national  forests.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  come  out  from  your  department  in  recent  years  has 
been  a proposal  for  an  intensive  use  of  retired  farm  land,  or  of  farm  land 
which  is  partially  used  for  crop  and  livestock  production,  for  recreation 
purposes  which  would  bring  an  opportunity  for  income  to  the  farmer.  But 
there  are  a number  of  things  that  I think  we've  got  to  think  through  carefully 
if  we're  going  to  launch  such  a program.  We  may  get  the  legislative  authority 
but  when  we  look  at  the  problem  on  the  ground  we'’Ve  got  a real  tough  one. 

There  has  been  a conflict  for  many  many  years  between  farmers  and  sportsmien. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  the  situation.  Wild  game  is  the  property  of  the  state, 
but  the  habitat  which  the  wild  game  lives  on  is  private  land.  Farmers  have 
not  received  returns  from  hunting  privileges '’except  under  special  circum- 
stances, or  where  some  deliberate  effort  has  been  made  to  try  to  lease  land 
to  private  hunting  groups.  But  we  haven't  developed  the  mechanism  yet  for 
reconciling  the  conflict  between  the  hunter  in  trying  to  get  access  to  the 
land,  and  the  owner  has  in  trying  to  get  income.  We  haven't  faced  up  the 
matter  of  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  private  land-owner  to  the  public 
who  uses  his  land,  and  the  private  land-owner  frequently  is  liable  for  suit 
in  case  of  accident;  yet  the  private  land-owner  may  never  be  able  to  catch 
the  hunter  who  shot  his  cow,  or  clipped  the  wire  fence,  since  there  is  no 
systematic  way  of  collecting  the  fugitive  recreation  dollar  from  the  hunter 
so  that  it  goes  in  the  farmer's  pocket.  There  has  been  some  research  that 
has  indicated  that  a lot  of  money  is  spent  in  recreation,  but  moit  of  it 
goes  to  people  other  than  the  land-owner,  for  various  kinds  of  service  such 
as  gasoline,  and  sporting  goods.  As  a matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  money 
that  the  landovmer  collects  is  usually  from  room  and  board  in  putting  up 
hunters  and  fishermen. 

Therefore,  before  we  can  go  very  far  with  a program  of  this  sort  where  we're 
hoping  to  get  a substantial  return  to  the  land-owner  from  recreation,  we 
have  to  resolve  some  of  these  basic  problems,  I think  it  can  be  done  and 
I think  we  have  the  machinery,  but  we  need  to  do  some  research  and  develop 
a program  to  accomplish  it,  I'm  hoping  that  our  two  departments  will  be  in 
a position  to  engage  in  that  research  soon. 

Another  problem  in  this  general  area  is  the  retirement  of  land  into  forest 
production,  but  the  Forest  Service  and  most  foresters  have  found  that  the 
biggest  forestry  problem  we  have  in  this  country  is  in  small  ownership. 
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The  small  ownership  is  an  uneconomic  unit;  essentially  a tract  of  land 
averaging  around  100  acres.  This  consists  of  either  the  farm  wood  lot 
or  the  non-resident  owned  lands.  But  an  economic  unit  in  forestry,  even 
in  the  South  where  the  growing  conditions  are  extremely  favorable,  is 
about  10,000  acres  (in  the  North  it*s  about  20,000  acres).  Furthermore, 
the  forest  economy  is  a primitive  economy,  far  behind  the  agricultural 
economy  in  terms  of  the  availability  of  such  things  as  credit  (although 
FHA  has  just  announced  a credit  program  in  forestry),  current  price  and 
market  reports,  marketing  orders,  etc. 

Foresters  for  years  have  assumed  that  a private  land-owner  was  a small 
owner-operator  similar  to  a farmer,  and  therefore  the  same  techniques  we 
used  in  agriculture  would  be  applicable  in  forestry  and  we  could  go  and 
give  demonstrations,  work  on  a management  plan,  provide  them  with  bulletins, 
and  so  on.  But  when  you  look  at  the  situation,  the  land-owner  is  usually 
not  in  the  forestry  business.  The  farmer  doesn’t  use  his  forest  for  fire- 
wood much  anymore.  He  may  use  it  for  some  lumber,  but  the  returns  are  so 
small  and  so  infrequent.  So  you  have  essentially  an  uneconomic  unit  which, 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  turnover  in  ownership,  changes  hands  about  once 
every  fifteen  years.  The  rotation  length  for  a tree  to  grow  to  an  economic 
size  is  anywhere  from  thirty  years  on  up,  however,  so  you  have  a problem 
of  continuity  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  aren't  particularly 
interested  in  managing  forests. 

Our  problem  then,  is  to  convert  the  private  owner  into  practicing  forestry. 

We  have  a major  program  with  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government  committed 
to  the  idea  that  these  small  tracts  are  owner-operated,  and  that  these  owners 
will  be  educated  into  forestry.  But  we  also  have  done  enough  research  now  to 

know  that  they  won’t  be  converted  by  these  traditional  means.  We  have  to 

find  new  policies,  new  tools  to  bring  about  the  objective  of  better  management. 

A comparison  might  be  made  with  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  technical 
assistance  program,  which  works  through^districts  which  in  turn,  have  agree- 
ments with  the  land-owners  to  provide  public  technical  assistance  if  they 

agree  to  carry  out  certain  practices  as  part  of  a farm  plan.  The  forestry 

assistance  program,  however,  is  made  available  to  the  same  land-owners  through 
a local  State  forester,  but  without  going  through  the  district  or  without 
having  an  agreement.  These  are  the  definite  gaps  in  the  coordination  of 
policy  and  program.  Where  you  have  a crop  that  takes  a long  time  to  grow, 
some  kind  of  a commitment  such  as  the  Soil  Conservation  District  Agreement 
seems  to  be  needed,  as  well  as  coordinated  planning  by  technical  agencies. 

We  must  think  through  the  policies  that  govern  our  programs  and  constantly 
revise  and  review  them  and  subject  them  to  an  analytical  process  which  is  as 
objective  and  realistic  as  possible.  The  question  of  "Who  is  to  do  this  re- 
view?" is  difficult  because  the  departments  and  bureaus  already  have  certain 
commitments.  However,  since  a self-critical  analysis  is  difficult,  overall 
analysis  has  to  be  done  at  departmental  level. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  The  Department  of  Interior.  The  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  has  for  a number  of  years,  carried  on  a predator  control  program 
to  serve  the  ranchers  in  the  West,  which  consists  of  the  poisoning  of  bobcats. 
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mountain  lions,  coyotes,  wolves,  and  so  on.  This  program  has  been  built 
into  the  bureaucracy  of  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government,  There  is 
now  evidence  that  this  program  cost  a lot  more  money  than  number  of  losses 
from  predators.  We  are  in  the  process  of  scaling  it  down.  Our  new  position 
will  be  to  deal  with  the  specific  situations  as  they  arise,  instead  of  whole- 
sale poisoning  of  all  the  predators. 

The  main  theme  of  my  discussion  this  morning  has  been  that  we  must  re- 
examine these  programs  and  keep  asking  ourselves  if  the  problems  are  changing, 
and  how  the  program  can  be  adapted  to  the  changed  problems  in  light  of  new 
information.  Unless  we  do  make  these  changes,  we  will  have  our  hands  full 
with  old  programs  not  capable  of  meeting  the  constantly  changing  economic 
situation  in  natural  resources  and  agriculture. 

One  final  closing  point,  I’d  like  to  make,  is  that  of  the  problems  that  we 
have  between  departments.  We  don't  have  very  effective  machinery  for  liaison 
between  departments.  Sometimes  we  get  into  negotiations  with  your  department, 
and  other  departments,  and  it's  almost  like  foreign  governments  negotiating 
at  Geneva!  You  have  a difficult  time  getting  in  a position  that  all  con- 
cerned can  agree  to.  I think  this  is  worse  in  Washington  than  it  is  in  the 
field.  The  fellows  in  the  field  usually  get  along  pretty  well.  In  Washington, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  there's  some  sort  of  a transfiguration  that  takes 
place  in  a government  man,  and  he  becomes  biased  in  defending  his  agency. 
Consequently,  I think  if  there's  going  to  be  a change  in  Government  in  dealing 
with  natural  resources  and  agriculture,  it  will  be  to  improve  the  interdepart- 
mental negotiating  machinery.  It  is  something  we  should  work  toward  achieving 
as  soon  as  we  can,  because  we  have  our  agencies  set  up  on  a functional  basis  - 
Forestry,  Soil  Conservation,  Mines,  Reclamation,  Fish,  Commercial  Fishery, 

Sport  Fisheries,  Wild  Life,  and  so  on.  Yet  all  these  resources  are  spread  out 
between  departments,  so  we're  going  to  have  to  find  some  way  of  dealing  with 
these  problems  comprehensively  and  realistically  rather  than  by  piecework  by 
specialized  agencies.  Perhaps,  specialized  agencies  can  always  continue  to 
act  as  staff  for  line  organizations,  which  are  responsible  for  programs  on  a 
broad  geographical  basis.  -I'm  not  just  sure  how  this  could  be  accomplished, 
but  I think  this  is  the  direction  that  we  may  eventually  take. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RELATIONS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

By 

Kenneth  Mo  Birkhead 


Mro  Birkhead  received  his  Ao  Bo  from  Missouri  Valley 
College  and  his  Mo  Ao  from  the  University  of  Missouri » 
Additional  graduate  study  was  done  in  administration 
and  education  at  Harvard  University  and  the  University 
of  Virginiaj  leading  toward  a PhoDo  degrees 

Fromt  1938  to  1947 j with  four  years  out  for  the  x^JarJ 

Mro  Birkhead  was  an  official  of  Friends  of  Democracy,  Inco 

From  that  time  until  1961  when  he  became  an  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr«  Birkhead  has  held  many  different 
positions,  all  of  which  brought  him  into  contact  with 
Congress  o 


I am  an  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  and  my  primary  job  is  Congressional 
Liaisons  Basically  this  means  that  I serve  members  of  Congress  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  answering  their  questions  about  agriculture  and 
in  forwarding  research  to  them  that  has  been  done  by  the  Department  of 
Agricultures  In  addition  the  job  is  also  somewhat  politically  oriented 
because  politics  is  a part  of  this  Department  or  any  other  department  of 
the  Governments  No  one  can  perform  a job  in  Government  without  some  prior 
political  activity  that  has  taken  place  to  set  up  the  jobs 

When  I talk  about  politics.  I'm  not  talking  in  terms  of  what  we  often  use 
““  the  terms  that  came  out  of  the  old  Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City 
or  the  Hagve  miachine  in  New  Jerseys  I^m  speaking  of  good  politics 
people  getting  together  and  acting  in  a political  way  to  get  things  dones 
Good  Governmient,  real  Government,  is  good  politics,  and  conversely,  bad 
Government  is  bad  politics o 

When  I go  up  on  the  Hill  or  answer  the  questions  of  a Congressman  I am 
free  to  educate  him  with  concern  to  what  is  in  a bill,  but  I cannot  say 
to  himi,  "You’ve  got  to  support  this  bills  This  is  good  for  you  and  it  is 
good  for  the  people,  and  this  is  why  it’s  good  politics  for  yoUs"  I*m 
not  supposed  to  take  that  steps  I am  restricted  in  my  activities  by  Civil 
Service  regulations s 

We  tend,  I think,  to  divorce  ourselves  sometimies  from  the  fact  that  politics 
in  Governmient  is  present  in  everything  we  do  because  of  the  appropriation 
bills  and  the  programs  that  are  developed  on  the  Hills 

I think  this  country  is  going  through  a great  political  change,  and  what 
it’s  effect  on  us  is  going  to  be  in  agriculture,  we  won’t  know  until  some= 
time  in  the  future,  but  changes  are  going  to  occur  and  the  new  programs  are 
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going  to  be  effected^  Much  of  this  will  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
will  be  a big  shift  in  the  new  Congress  as  to  the  areas  that  the  new 
members  represent.  The  agriculture  areas  in  the  country  are  losing  a 
number  of  members:  one  in  Missouri,  a couple  in  Arkansas,  one  in  Iowa, 
and  one  in  Kansas;  for  example*  wa're  losing  members  in  states  which 
were  agricultural,  and  the  gains  are  going  into  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Los  Angeles  County  and  San  Francisco,  and  other  urban  centers. 

There  are  members  of  Congress  who  have  never  seen  a farm^  and  have  no  idea 
what  goes  on  in  Agriculture.  Fifty  years  ago  this  was  unheard  of  in  our 
country;  practically  everyone  had  a tie  to  agriculture  in  one  way  or 
another.  The  only  contact  that  some  members  have  with  agriculture  is  three 
times  a day  when  they  sit  down  to  eat;  and  this  kind  of  situation  is  going 
to  be  more  and  more  prevalent  in  the  political  structure.  Reapportionment 
is  going  to  effect  the  whole  political  structure,  and  the  emphasis  is 
going  to  be  more  in  the  urban  areas  and  less  in  the  rural  areas. 

I don't  think  anyone  at  Agriculture  has  really  sat  down  and  thought  much 
about  what  this  is  going  to  mean  to  total  agriculture  programs,  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  to  a lot  of  the  programs  that  we  are  in- 
terested in.  I don't  say  that  suddenly  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Congress  there  is  going  to  be  a big  change,  but  it  will  come  eventually 
and  Agriculture  will  feel  the  effects  of  it. 

When  I was  on  the  Hill  years  ago,  we  went  to  a meeting  at  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  an  Advisory  Committee  or  a group  of  individuals  to 
discuss  a tax  program,  and  before  the  program  or  meeting  was  over  we 
discussed  the  weather  and  how  the  ground  was  crumbling.  I get  drawn  into 
a lot  of  meetings  for  the  Department  now  and  the  only  thing  the  partici- 
pants  know  about  the  weather  is  whether  they  should  bring  a raincoat  to 
work  tomorrow,  they've  gotton  so  far  away  from  the  basic  thing  we  call 
agriculture  and  crop  planning.  You  go  to  the  hill  and  take  100  members  of 
Congress  who  have,  waiting  in  their  outside  office,  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  neither  one  of 
whom  has  an  appointmient . The  chances  are  that  about  80  out  of  100  times 
they  will  call  the  person  from  Commerce  first.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
person  from  Agriculture  would  have  been  called  first.  The  importance  of 
these  two  Departments  has  shifted  in  the  minds  of  the  Congressmen.  Fewer 
of  their  constituets  are  on  the  farm  or  are  directly  related  to  Agriculture, 

I'm  not  importing  any  new  secret  to  you  about  this;  I'm  thinking  of  the 
place  of  Agriculture  today  and  what  it  really  is.  The  Hill  has  been 
thinking  about  these  things  too,  I think  if  we  could  have  put  ou^"  our 
booklet  "Agriculture  for  the  1960 's"  in  each  Congressmian ' s office  when  it 
was  put  out  early  this  year,  we  would  have  a much  better  opportunity  to 
educate  the  people  on  the  Hill  and  to  talk  to  them  about  Title  I,  the  part 
of  our  bill  which  related  to  the  question  of  land  use  and  what  we  planned 
to  do  with  the  land  in  the  rural  areas.  How  are  we  going  to  use  this  land? 
Are  we  going  to  let  it  lie  idle  or  are  we  going  to  keep  it  covered  with 
crop?  Are  v/e  going  to  turn  it  over  to  the  Forest  Service  and  enlarge  our 
forest  programs,  or  are  we  going  to  turn  it  to  recreation?  When  we  had  a 
vote  in  the  House  on  our  big  bill,  we  had  420  members  present.  This  was 
the  second  largest  number  of  members  that  had  voted  on  any  bill  since  the 
present  Administration  has  been  in  office. 
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There  is  interest  in  Agriculture,  but  it  is  not  yet  clear  what  direction 
the  Hill  will  go  in  years  to  come  because  they  haven't  made  up  their  minds » 
I think  the  kind  of  seminar  you’re  having  here  and  discussions  about 
Agriculture  in  the  world  in  which  we  live  are  vital  and  I hope  that  out 
of  this  will  come  material  which  will  be  useful  to  the  people  on  the  Hillo 
It  can  be  useful  to  them,  to  have  experts  like  yourself,  people  who  are 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  thinking  about  some  of  these 
problems  and  letting  them  share  the  benefits  of  your  thoughts » 


QUESTIONS 


QUESTION;  Has  there  not  been  some  fragmentation  of  the  farm  block  in  the 
last  several  years?  And  would  this  not  be  a somewhat  confusing  element  to 
the  urban  congressman  who  looks  to  the  farm  congressman  and  sees  nothing 
that  hangs  together  from  one  group  to  another? 

ANSWER;  They  do  fragment.  They  go  off  in  various  directions.  Those 
from  agricultural  areas  tend  to  be  a little  more  conservative,  whichever 
party  they  belong  to,  than  those  from  the  urban  areas;  and  you  have 
different  interests  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Those  in  the  South- 
east are  deficit  feed  grain  areas;  those  in  the  Mid-west  are  growing  more 
than  they  can  use.  They  have  these  pushing  and  pulling  at  each  other,  I 
must  say  that  those  members  from  some  of  the  agricultural  areas  have  not 
done  so  well  on  some  bills  as  those  from  the  urban  areas.  Certainly,  those 
from  the  urban  areas  came  through  strong  for  us  on  our  farm  bill.  But  I 
think  it  was  a bill  that  was  good  for  consumers,  as  well  as  farmers,  and  I 
think  they  understood  this. 

QUESTION;  Would  you  discuss  the  point  that  agriculture  may  be  losing 
authority  in  Congress  because  the  agricultural  population  of  Congressmen 
is  declining.  Is  this  inevitable  or  might  there  not  be  other  situations 
which  regulate  it? 

ANSWER;  We  know  agriculture  is  losing.  Now  the  consumer  is  going  to  be 
the  one  that’s  really  going  to  have  the  say  about  what  the  agricultural 
programs  are,  because  this  is  where  the  political  power  is  going  to  lie. 

We  have  got  to  sell  ourselves  more  to  the  consumer  representatives  on  the 
Hill,  The  most  important  questions  25  years  ago  were,  "How  do  you  get  the 
seed  to  the  guy?"  And,  "How  does  he  rotate  his  crops?"  They  still  have 
to  be  concerned  with  these,  but  their  major  interest  is  not  in  things  of 
this  nature.  They  are  interested  in  what  comes  out  at  the  end.  We  have 
got  to  convince  them  that  this  is  in  on  the  line  as  much  as  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  the  guy  that  is  planting,  the  guy  that  is  summer  fallowing, 

and  we  have  got  to  convince  them  that  it  is  important  that  if  they  are 

going  to  have  the  end  result  they  want,  it  has  got  to  be  done  this  way, 
back  in  the  earlier  stages  of  it.  They  are  more  interested  in  its  impact 
locally  and  how  it  holds  up  their  economy  and  the  end  results,  rather  than 

how  you  get  the  job  done  to  get  this  end  result. 

The  Billy  Sol  Estes  case  is  another  of  the  things  that  has  focused  a 
spotlight  on  the  Department,  and  it  must  be  having  some  effect  within 
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Congresso  ThiSj  unfortunately j is  a case  of  the  big  barrel  of  apples 
where  you®ve  got  a couple  of  bad  ones^  and  it's  iriuch  easier  to  talk 
about  the  bad  ones  than  all  the  good  oneSo  This  caused  an  attack j 
a blanket  attack j on  the  Department;  an  attack  basically  on  the  jobs 
being  done  by  many  thousands  of  people j and  I don't  think  that  this 
attack  has  been  forgotten  or  that  it  will  stando  There  will  be  somej 
I think  5 rather  vigorous  answers  to  its,  for  the  timie  being  it  stands  j 

and  it  does  stand  as  an  attack  in  the  miinds  of  many  of  the  miembers  on  the 
Hillo  What  they  have  been  led  to  believe  because  of  this^  is  that  this 
is  a very  poorly  run,,  loose  knit  group  of  people,,  They  don't  put  it 
quite  that  bluntly,  but  this  is  a reflection  again,  and  it  has  brought, 
as  you  know,  a lot  of  kiddingo 

QUESTION?  I think  the  consensus  is  tliat  the  Administration  has  suffered 
two  or  three  very  severe  setbacks  on  its  proposed  legislative  programs » 

In  view  of  the  very  popular  support  that  President  Kennedy  enjoys  at  the 
present  time,  is  it  not  likely  that  he  is  going  to  go  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision to  get  support  from  the  inner  ranks;  or  is  he  biding  his  timie, 
hoping  that  the  November  elections  will  change  the  comiplexion? 

ANSWER?  He  did  this  on  medicare o He  went  to  New  York  and  they  put  on  a 
big  rally  and  got  nation-wide  television  for  himio  He ' has  used  a somewhat 
simiilar  idea,  in  his  press  conferences,  and  he  has  had  some  very  carefully 
worked  out  statements  in  press  conferences  on  the  Agriculture  Bill  and  on 
other  matters o He  has  not  at  this  point  really  made  up  his  mind  on  this 
•'fireside  chat"  ideao  He  does  have  an  appealo  I know  he  does  feel  that 
his  press  conferences  do  some  of  this,  to  a certain  extent o 
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TOPIC  III 


THE  USDA  - A COMMUNITY  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PROFESSIONALS 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  USDA 
By 

Waj/ne  Do  Rasmussen 


Dpo  Wayne  Do  Rasmussen  was  born  and  raised  on  a ranch  in 
Montanao  His  undergraduate  work  vms  done  at  the  University 
of  Montana  and  he  received  his  PhoBo  degree  from  George 
Washington  University c He  came  to  work  in  the  Department 
in  193?  and  in  1940  begai*  his  history  work  in  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  ^ where  j,  with  the  exception  of  four 
years  out  for  Army  service  in  the  World  War  II  s,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  historical  research  ever  since o 


There  is  a small  group  of  historians  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  we 
are  in  the  ERS^  but  we  serve  as  an  historical  group  for  the  entire  Depart- 
miento  We  actually  try  to  cover  two  aspects  g,  the  history  of  the  Departmient 
and  its  programs c,  and  the  history  of  American  agricultureo  Of  course,  we 
cannot  do  much  research  on  me  latter g,  but  we  do  work  with  the  history 
departments  of  the  land  grant  colleges  and  other  institutions  to  promiote 
teaching  and  research  in  the  field  of  the  history  of  agricultureo 

What's  the  use  of  history?  Why  look  back?  Why  bother?  I like  to  think 
of  the  history  of  agricultural  policy  and  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  as  doing  somewhat  the  same  thing  as  the  doctor  who  takes  a case 
history  before  prescribing  treatment o Both  give  us  a base  by  which  to  judge 
present  day  actions 

I'm  talking  about  history  when  I should  be  talking  a little  bit  about  the 
development  of  the  Department  of  Agricoiture  in  response  to  interest  in 
this  Centennial  year  of  1962. •,  looking  back  to  1862 <,  The  Department  has 
grown  c,  in  response  to  both  farm  and  public  needso  This  growth  has  not 
followed  any  particular  plar-o  The  Department  today  is  far,  far  different 
from  any  ever  dreamed  of  by  the  Congress,  or  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  or  President  Abe  Lincoln o Agencies  have  been  added  as  need  has 
arisen,  yet  these  agencies  have  generally  been  of  lesser  consequence  than 
the  Department  as  a wholes  Nevertheless,  and  partly  for  this  reason,  the 
coordination  of  these  agencies  has  been  a major  problem  in  the  Department 
from  its  establishment o 

I would  like  to  take  two  examples  of  such  response  to  need,  and  such  diffi- 
culties of  coordinatioHo  I'm  going  to  skip  back  a period  of  time  to  talk 
about  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industryc,  an  agency  that  was  a great  name  in  the 
Department  for  many,  many  years o V/hy  did  we  ever  have  a Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry?  This  Bureau  was  tied  to  the  range  cattle  industry  of  the  Westo 
Shortly  after  the  Civil  War,  Texans  began  driving  cattle  north o Cattle 
would  bed  down  in  fields  in  what  is  now  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  then 
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go  on 9 but  they  left  behind  a sickness,  a fever.  The  local  cattle  would 
pick  this  sickness  up,  and  then  die.  In  1868  the  Department  hired  a veteri- 
narian to  investigate  this  mysterious  fever.  There  v/ere  other  diseases 
afflicting  American  cattle  and  American  livestock.  Pleuropneumonia  in 
cattle  was  spreading  across  the  country.  Hog  Cholera  was  a major  problem  in 
swine . 

All  of  this  had  an  effect  upon  our  markets.  England,  Germany  and  some  of 
the  other  European  countries  began  to  say,  "We  cannot  let  American  livestock 
or  American  meat  in;  it  carries  disease  to  our  industry."  There  was  also  an 
element  of  politics  in  this;  "Let’s  protect  our  own  toys  at  home."  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  that  there  was  disease  in  American  livestock  was  as  important 
as  the  effort  of  these  countries  to  protect  their  own  industry. 

In  1881,  the  Department  sent  a veterinarian  to  England  to  persuade  them  to 
remove  restrictions.  In  that  same  year.  Congress  passed  laws  establishing 
a quarantine  line  to  control  cattle  fever  and  regulating  the  importation  of 
livestock.  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
ever  been  able  to  place  a definite  restriction  upon  any  part  of  agriculture. 
The  quarantine  line  was  drawn,  just  north  of  Texas,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  people  out  there  to  say  "You  can't  drive  your  cattle  across 
here  during  the  summer  season,"  When  cattle  were  driven  across  during  the 
winter  into  the  north  it  didn't  seem  to  bother  so  much.  In  addition,  the 
importation  of  livestock  was  also  regulated;  We  weren't  going  to  get  any 
more  diseases  into  this  country  if  we  could  help  it,  and  besides  that,  we 
wanted  to  promote  our  own  livestock  industry. 

To  attack  our  animal  industry  problems  we  had  five  major  functions;  the  prob- 
lem of  animal  disease,  the  problem  of  quarantine,  the  problem  of  foreign  trade 
in  livestock  products,  the  problem  of  regulation  of  transportation  within  our 
own  country,  and  the  problem  of  importation  of  cattle. 

These  jobs,  mostly  for  veterinarians,  were  attached  to  different  types  of 
organizations  within  the  Department.  Most  of  the  disease  people  were  working 
in  the  Division  of  Microscopy  because  this  was  where  they  had  the  micro- 
scopes and  could  examine  the  blood  to  see  if  they  could  find  the  bacteria 
that  was  causing  disease.  In  1883  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  established 
a new  division,  the  Veterinary  Division,  and  then  in  the  following  year. 
Congress  passed  a bill  establishing  the  new  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  and 
assigning  to  it  all  types  of  functions  relating  to  livestock.  This  was  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  the  Department;  it  market  the  establishment  of 
the  first  Bureau  in  the  new  Department,  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  a 
Government  agency  had  been  charged  with  important  regulatory  functions  with- 
in the  sphere  of  agriculture. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  assembled  veterinarians  who  were  studying 
animal  diseases  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  westward  spread  of 
pleuropneumonia.  Neither  treatment  nor  quarantine  would  handle  this  prob- 
lem, and  in  1887  the  Congress,  in  response  to  a great  deal  of  public 
pressure  on  the  part  of  livestock  groups,  gave  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
authority  to  purchase  both  diseased  and  exposed  animals  and  to  destroy  them. 
This  was  going  a little  bit  beyond  quarantine. 
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Many  European  nations  still  continued  to  restrict  the  importation  of 
American  meat  even  after  we  whipped  pleuropneumoniao  There  were  various 
committees  of  Congress  investigating  this  and  saying,  "This  Department  of 
Agriculture  must  not  be  up  on  its  toes  because  Amierican  mieat  is  barred 
from  foreign  markets o What*s  wrong  with  those  bureaucrats?"  (History 
doesn’t  repeat  itself  but  some  of  the  phrases  dOo ) The  Department  replied 
that  it  was  necessary  to  certify  meat  that  was  shipped  abroad,  because 
most  of  the  foreign  nations  said  that  under  their  laws  they  could  accept 
meat  only  if  it  was  certified  to  be  free  from  disease o Consequently, 

Congress  passed  the  law  in  1890,  setting  up  the. first  meat  inspection  act, 
not  to  mieet  domestic  needs,  but  as  a means  of  protecting  our  export  miarket , 
but  foreign  affairs  and  the  domestic  affairs  all  tie  togethero 

A few  years  later  this  inspection  law  was  extended  through  pressure  from 
the  livestock  industry  to  all  meat  in  interstate  commerce « 

Congress  wanted  to  keep  down  the  spread  of  disease,  and  subsequently,  in 
1906,  passed  laws  to  create  a meat  inspection  service  which  provides 
guaranteed,  disease  free  meat  for  the  Nation.  The  new  Division  of  In- 
spection that  was  set  up  in  the  Bureau  of  Animial  Industry  to  carry  out 
this  job,  went  ahead  and  served,  in  addition  to  the  livestock  industry,  * 
the  exporting  industry  and  the  domestic  consumer  in  the  United  States  through 
its  meat  inspection  as  demand  arose  for  these  various  services. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  went  even  further  in  its  service  to  the 
Nation.  The  outstanding  scientific  accomplishment  of  the  Departmient  in 
this  period,  was  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  this  Texas  fever  or  cattle 
fever.  They  discovered  that  the  tick  carried  this  disease  from  one  animal 
to  another,  and  since  that  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  carried  i 
on  a program  to  erradicate  ticks.  It  was  this  experimental  work  by  veteri^ 
narians  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the  USDA  which  first  determined 
that  disease  could  be  carried  from  one  warm  blooded  animal  to  another  by  an 
insect  or  other  vector.  An  army  doctor,  Walter  Reed,  read  of  this  research 
and  it  led  him  to  believe  that  yellow  fever  and  malaria  might  be  carried  in 
much  the  same  way,  and  the  discovery  that  mosquitoes  were  guilty  resulted. 

We  had  a dramatic  change  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1933.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  our  Centennial  history  we  called  the  Department  that  was 
set  up  in  the  seven  years,  between  1933  and  1940,  the  new  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Nation  was  in  the  depths  of  the  Great  Depression  in  1933, 
and  the  result  was  that  there  were  many  changes  made  in  many  parts  of  Govern- 
ment. Agriculture,  perhaps  underwent  more  changes  than  any  other  part  of 
Government.  In  1933  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration  was  established 
in  1935  the  SCS  came  to  the  Department  as  the  successor  to  the  Soil  Erosion 
Service,  which  had  been  established  in  the  Department  of  Interior  a few  years 
earlier.  The  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  became  part  of  the 
Department  iti  the  same  year.  In  1937  the  Farm  Securities » Administration  as  a 
successor  to  the  Resettlement  Administration  came  into  the  Department 
Others  arrived s in  1938,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Administration;  in  1939 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  the  CC  Corporation  and  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration, 

Insofar  as  appropriations  went,  insofar  as  duties  went,  this  was  indeed 
a new  Department  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  the  older  lines  of  work,  of 
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research  work  particularly  5 were  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  new  agencies o 
Emphasis  in  this  new  Department  of  Agriculture  was  on  action  programs?  on 
payments  to  farmers  for  crop  control^  under  the  Agriculture  Adjustment  Act, 
and  on  soil  conservation 5 farm  credit  programs,  farm  security,  control  of 
commodity  exchanges  — things  that  were  much  more  direct  in  their  impact  on 
the  Nation  than  research o 

What  was  the  effect  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  itself?  First  of 
all  the  new  Agriculture  Adjustment  Administration  was  such  a large  agency 
that  it  almost  became  the  Department  of  Agriculture 0 Secretary  Henry  Ao 
Wallace  was  interested  in  agriculture,  but  he  was  also  interested  in  research^ 
He  was  trying  to  maintain  some  sort  of  a balance,  but  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Administration  was  so  big  and  it's  chief  became  so  powerful,  that  they 
had  to  get  a new  chief  in  order  to  bring  the  agency  back  into  the  Department 
of  Agri culture o 

Then,  when  SCS  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1935, 
we  had  still  more  of  a complication  because  virtually  all  agricultural 
problems  were  related  to  the  soilo  Was  the  SCS  going  to  operate  this  new 
Department  of  Agriculture?  No,  it  didn't  come  in  with  that  idea  in  mind, 
but  it  came  with  the  idea  that  above  all,  we  must  save  the  soilo  Needless 
to  say,  it  ran  into  conflict  with  various  other  agencies  and  various  other 
programs o How  was  the  Department  to  handle  this?  When  new  agencies  came 
in,  and  new  duties  were  assigned,  they  impinged,  in  one  way  or  another,  upon 
a duty  carried  out  by  another  agency c There  was  rivalry  and  jealously. 

What  did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  do  to  solve  this  problem? 

First  of  all,  when  you're  confronted  with  a problem  like  this,  what  do  you 
do?  You  set  up  an  interagency  committee,  and  try  to  get  a top  man  from  each 
one  of  the  agencies  to  serve  on  the  committee,  a man  that  can  help  make  de- 
cisions, Between  1938  and  1940  one  of  our  former  leaders  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Milton  Eisenhower,  said  that  there  were  over  300  interagency 
committees  set  up  with  the  major  purpose  of  coordinating  departmental  pro- 
grams, (1  believe  that  we've  done  away  with  a good  many  of  those  since  that 
time,)  The  second  step  in  good  administration,  is  to  appoint  a coordinator, 
Milton  Eisenhower  was  appointed  coordinator  of  Land  Use  Planning  in  1937, 
and  the  next  year  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  was  established  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Secretary's  office.  The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination 
was  to  relate  all  of  the  action  programs  and  research  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment into  a meaningful  unit.  Well,  when  you  get  something  like  this  set  up, 
what  very  often  happens  is  that  another  agency  is  established  to  do  somewhat 
the  same  job,  and  in  this  case  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  was  desig- 
nated as  a planning  agency.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  and  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination?  This  was  a 
problem  that  Mr,  Eisenhower,  Mr,  Tolley  and  a good  many  other  people  dis- 
cussed in  gentlemanly  tones  back  and  forth,  and  then  quietly  stole  each  other's 
people.  Finally,  we  said  that  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  did  the 
planning  and  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  figured  out  how  the  planning 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  programs  of  all  the  agencies.  The  Program  Board  was 
established,  under  the  direction  of  the  Land  Use  Coordinator,  with  a repre- 
sentative from  each  agency,  and  the  representatives  on  the  Board  were  then  to 
carry  the  application  of  the  planned  programs  back  to  their  own  agencies. 
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The  influence  of  the  Office  of  Lancj  Use  Coordination  actually  declined 
from  1940  on,  and  virtual-iy  disappeared  within  a very  short  time  after 
Milton  Eisenhower  left  the  job.  The  Office  was  abolished  in  1944,  and 
the  planning  function  of  the  BAE  came  to  an  end  in  1945,  Planning  was 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  early  in  1946,  where  it  was 
assigned  to  another  committee,  a Policy  and  Programs  Committee,  This 
committee  ceased  to  function  in  1953  and  since  that  time  planning  has 
been  carried  on  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  and  I believe  has  been 
a particular  responsibility  of  the  new  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture, 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  during  our  history,  we  have  responded 
to  public  need.  This  response  may  take  the  formi  of  one  agency  or  another 
being  charged  with  a particular  new  program.  This  has  meant  that  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  has  had  the  problem  of  coordinating  the  different 
programs  of  the  Department,  One  way  to  do  this  is  to  reorganize.  I think 
that  our  major  reorganizations  over  a long  period  of  years,  without  thinking 
of  any  particular  one , have  been  made  in  order  to  give  the  Secretary  a 
closer  control  over  the  agencies  of  the  Department.  However,  it  is  still  a 
problem,  and  one  that  you  folks  will  be  giving  some  attention  to.  I hope 
you  all  come  up  with  good  solutions  and  give  them  to  Mr.  Robertson. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSIONS 


WEDNESDAY 


On  the  third  day  the  conference  groups  discussed  the  impact  our  agricultural 
programs  of  economic  assistance,  production  controls  and  price  supports  have 
on  other  than  farm  owners  in  the  United  States,  The  first  thing  they  did 
was  list  the  six  basic  commodities  with  controls  and  supports.  These  are 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts  and  rice.  In  the  non-basics  we  can 
have  price  supports  with  out  controls  because  the  secretary  has  the  authority 
to  siphon  off  excess  productions  of  any  commodity  by  going  into  market  making 
purchases  to  raise  prices  farmers  receive. 

The  next  thing  they  did  was  to  develop  a list  of  the  Direct  Economic 
Assistance,  Production  Controls  and  Price  Support  Programs,  They  mentioned 
the  soil  bank,  acreage  allotments,  export  subsidies',  import  duties,  the 
Sugar  Act,  the  School  Lunch  Program,  the  Direct  Distribution  Program,  FHA 
and  REA, 

It  was  agreed  upon  by  the  groups  that  the  greatest  impact  of  these  economic 
programs  was  on  the  farm  owners  and  tenants,  the  dealers,  the  processors, 
the  consumiers  and  the  farm  supplies. 

Support  without  control,  it  was  agreed  upon,  would  result  in  a continuing 
and  increasing  surplus  of  the  same  commodities. 

One  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  our  price  support,  production  control 
system  is  that  it  miaintains  an  adequate  supply  of  a commodity  while  it 
improves  the  quality.  It  also  encourages  diversified  production.  Another 
of  the  benefits  is  that  a smaller  per  cent  of  the  consumer's  income  is  re- 
quired for  food.  This  economic  program  also  has  a tendency  to  stabilize 
the  entire  economy.  All  of  the  effects  of  this  program  are  not  beneficial, 
however,  because  this  puts  a burden  on  the  shoulders  of  the  taxpayers,  both 
in  paying  the  farmers  for  their  excess,  and  in  the  expense  of  the  excessive 
storage  of  these  excess  commodities  at  the  government's  expense.  It  also 
has  a bad  effect  on  individual  initiative. 

One  of  the  groups  felt  that  the  farm  tenants  are  adversely  affected  by  the 
loss  of  farmland,  although  those  remaining  may  have  an  improved  income. 
Another  of  the  groups  felt  that  farm  tenants  are  not  generally  adversely 
effected  by  price  supports. 

Big  processors,  it  was  recognized,  are  generally  against  controls;  this 
may  be  because  they  want  more  of  a range  in  prices.  It  is  generally 
agreed  upon,  though,  that  processors  are  not  adversely  effected  in  the 
long  run. 

After  discussing  these  matters,  the  groups  concerned  themselves  with  the 
question  of  whether  these  programs  should  be  designed  with  primary  con- 
cern for  the  farm  segment  or  the  total  economy.  One  of  the  facts  they 
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took  into  consideration  was  the  fact  that  40%  of  the  farmers  produce  87% 
of  the  total  production » They  considered  the  question  of  whether  the 
farm  income  was  adequate  or  not  in  relation  to  the  non-farm  income.  They 
asked  the  question  of  whether  stricter  controls  increase  or  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  farm  operations.  Should  our  prime  objective  be  the  pro- 
duction of  our  agricultural  needs  by  use  of  the  absolute  minimum  of  agri- 
cultural resources  at  lowest  cost,  was  a question  brought  up,  and  what  will 
be  the  concept  of  the  family  farm  in  society  in  the  future. 

After  considering  all  of  these  things  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  these 
programs  should  be  designed  with  concern  for  the  total  economy. 

It  was  concluded  that  production  controls  and  price  supports  should  be 
designed  to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  quality  food  and  fiber  at  a fair 
price  return  to  the  producer;  to  supply  our  defense  needs;  to  assure  a 
prosperous  farm  economy;  and  to  ease  the  transition  to  a balance  between 
supply  and  demand. 


TOPIC  IV 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVANT  IN  A DEMOCRATIC  SYSTEM 
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SUMMARY  OF  DISCUSSION 
By 

John  Ec.  Soleau 
Wally  Anderson 
Bart  Lloyd 


The  Reverend  John  Eo  Soleau  is  an  Associate  Professor  of 
Pastoral  Theology  and  head  of  that  Department  at  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary ^ Alexandria j Vir-giniao  He  serves  on 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Council  for  Clinical  Trainings, 
InCo  s.  New  York  Cityj  and  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Pastoral  Institute  in  Washington ^ Do  Co 

Before  coming  to  the  Seminary g he  was  an  assistant  rector 
at  Sto  Peter's  Church j Morristown,  New  Jersey o He  graduated 
from  Amherst  College  in  1947  after  serving  in  the  Navy  and 
worked  with  the  General  Electric  Company  in  Bridgeport j 
Connecticut o 

After  leaving  General  Electric  he  studied  at  Union  Theo= 
logical  Seminary  in  New  York  and  Virginia  Theological 
Seminary  in  Alexandria g Virginia g receiving  a Bachelor  in 
Divinity  Degree  in  1952o 


As  a native  of  Massachusetts  g Mz'o  Anderson  received  his  Bo  Ao 
from  Amherst  Colleges  after  which  he  attended  Union  Theological 
Sem.inaryo  Since  he  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  at  Union 
he  was  granted  a year's  scholarship  for  study  at  Cambridge 
University  in  Englando 

Mro  Anderson  was  ordained  a minister  in  the  congregational 
church  in  1956,  and  had  a parish  in  Everett j Massachusetts, 
where  he  also  served  as  the  protestant  chaplin  of  the  Juvenile 
Court  0 He  came  to  the  Washington  area  in  1960  where  he  is  now 
pastor  in  the  United  Church  of  Christ  in  A3.exandriao 


Bart  Lloyd  was  born  and  raised  in  Japan o He  received  his  Bo  Ao 
from  the  University  of  West  Virginia  in  1941o  He  finished  his 
Theological  Training  at  Virginia  Theological  Seminary  in  1948 o 
From  1948  to  1950  he  served  as  the  college  chaplin  of  Episcopal 
students  at  the  University  of  West  Virginiao  From  1950  until 
1956  he  taught  at  the  Virginia  Theological  Seminary , after 
which  he  became  a parish  minister  at  Birmingham,  Michigan  until 
1960 o For  the  past  two  years  he  has  been  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Practical  Theology  back  at  Virginia  Theological  Semiinary<, 
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During  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  the  conference  groups  considered 
the  concept  of  "operative  ideas o"  They  attempted  to  identify  some  of 
the  basic  operative  ideas  that  underlie  our  agricultural  programiSo 
Group  B considered  the  sources  of  the  operative  ideas,  along  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  they  were  primarily  economic,  sociological  or 
political  in  context o 

One  of  the  basic  operative  ideas  identified  was  the  concept  of  "preser- 
vation of  the  smiall  family  farm"o  This  idea  was  said  to  be  sociological 
in  nature  as  it  comies  fromi  the  need  for  a stabilizing  quality  in  rural 
commiunitieSo  It  was  not  felt  to  be  a highly  controversial  issue o 

Another  operative  idea,^^^which  is  of  a mtore  controversial  nature,  is 
the  idea  that  "farmers,  w'ith  government  help,  should  have  the  right  to 
manage  their  own  abundance" o This  issue  is  miore  controversial  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  would  involve  price  supports  with  few,  if  any,  pro- 
duction controls o This  would  probably  result  in  favored  treatment  of 
farmers o It  is  an  economic  issue  which  has  arisen  out  of  the  farmi 
community o 

The  operative  idea  that  because  of  oversupply,  "all  research  leading  to 
increased  farm  surpluses  should  be  curtailed",  is  one  which  has  arisen 
out  of  the  non-agricultural  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  is 
economic  in  purpose o This  is  a very  controversial  idea  because  it^s 
short  term  view  is  in  violation  of  the  concept  of  progress o 

The  operative  idea  has  arisen  that  "greater  use  dould  be  made  of  our 
agricultural  production,  using  it  for  political  purposes" o This  is  a 
controversial  issue  due  to  the  questionability  of  the  political,  economic 
and  social  results  of  some  of  the  possible  useso 

The  concept  that  "Agriculture  should  operate  on  the  Free  Market  System" 
is  one  which  has  come  about  for  both  economic  and  political  reasons o 
This  issue  stems  from  the  community  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  quite  controversial  because  of  the  severe  farm  adjustmients  that 
would  have  to  be  madeo 

The  idea  has  come  fromi  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  that  the 
"development  of  a highly  efficient  and  productive  agriculture  is 
essential  to  high  social  development" c This  was  stated  to  have  an 
economic  purpose  and  seems  to  be  non-controversial  in  nature o 

During  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day  the  conference  groups  dis- 
cussed different  factors  which  affect  miorale  in  an  organizationo  Some 
of  the  things  which  were  generally  agreed  upon  by  the  four  groups  as 
being  things  which  support  morale  were  good  communication,  recognition, 
fairness,  and  a sincerity  and  conviction  of  purpose o Group  C also 
mentioned  a sense  of  responsibility  as  belonging  to  this  groupo 

Unwarranted  or  ill-advised  criticism  and  personal  problemis  seemied  to 
be  the  two  things  generally  agreed  upon  as  weakening  the  m.oralo  Group  C 
mentioned  lack  of  confidence  as  another  thing  which  causes  a weakening 
of  morale c 
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Group  C offered  a formula  for  dealing  with  morale  problems; 

lo  Get  all  the  facts  and  identify  the  problem 
2o  Analyze  the  problemi  as  to  cause  or  causes  and  effects 
3o  Develop  possible  solutions  and  consider  their  effects 
4o  Select  and  apply  a solutions 

Group  A offered  several  different  miethods  of  dealing  with  these  problems o 
The  three  main  ones  were  modification  or  rotation  of  duties  and  assign- 
mients,  delegation  of  authority,  and  professional  development  and  growths 
Also  mentioned  were  counseling,  promotion,  play,  relocation,  and  trainings 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  INDIVIDUALS 
IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
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By 

Ch aimer  Ko  Lyman 


Mpo  Lyman  graduated  in  Forestry  from  Montana 
State  University  in  1938o  He  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Forest  Service  5 and  spent 
his  early  career  in  research j engineering j and 
forest  administration 0 In  1950 * he  became 
Forest  Supervisor  on  the  Lolo  National  Forest 
with  headquarters  at  Missoula j Montanao 

He  moved  to  a staff  position  in  the  Chief's  office ^ 

Washington  s,  Do  Co  in  1954o  Later  ^ he  was  pro= 
moted  to  Assistant  Regional  Forester  of  the 
Eastern  Region'  at;  Upper  Darby ^ Pennsylvania 0 In 
July  19595,  he  became  Directors,  Division  of  Personnel 
Management  in  the  Chief's  office o 

Todays  discussing  the  individual  employee's  role  in  the  Department  of 

Agriculture 0 What  should  his  objectives  be?  For  what  purpose  should  he  work 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture?  How  should  he  perform?  And  how  can  he  be 
stimulated  best  to  function  in  desirable  manner? 

Obviously s the  individual's  primary  objective  should  be  service  to  others  = 
service  to  the  farmer^  to  forest  users  and  to  all  who  have  significant  interest 
in  agricultural  endeavoro  In  the  broadest  senses,  this  service  must  be  de= 
voted  to  the  general  public  and  to  mankind  on  an  international  scale  0 How 
does  this  concept  of  service  evolve  and  function? 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  people o There  are  over  SSgOOO  of  these 
people 0 Each  individual  is  different;  yet  all  have  something  in  common o 
Everyone  functions  in  an  organized  group o But  there  are  distinctive  groups 
within  groups o There  are  small  groups  within  large  groups o Again  = each 
group  is  different;  yet  in  some  ways  all  are  alike There  are  relationships 
and  inter=relationships  among  individuals  and  among  groupSo  - - 

The  complexities  of  studying  and  understanding  people  in  the  Department j are 
compounded  by  all  the  differences  coexisting  with  similarities  * and  by  the 
involved  inter-relationships Contradictions  and  complications  confront 
anyone  attempting  to  analyze  the  individual's  roleo  The  problems  inherent 
may  seem  frustrating  or  even  overwhelmingo  They  need  not  beg  however 5 
because  all  can  be  reduced  to  a smaller  denominatoro 

Consider  the  processes  whereby  individuals  in  the  Department  are  influencedo 
People  in  our  organization*  as  in  any  other*  are  influenced  and  moulded  by 
the  total  environment  within  which  they  work  and  liveo  The  greatest  effect 
on  that  environment  from  an  official  standpoint  comes  about  through  managers* 
work  supervisors*  staff  specialists*  and  other  associates  who  contribute 
significantly  to  the  whole  leadership  complexo  Understand  those  who  combine 
to  lead  overall*  and  you  will  know  the  individual's  role  •=  you  will  know 
what  makes  him  perform  and  develop  as  he  doeso 
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Of  all  the  influences  exerted  by  leaders,  the  greatest  come  from  the 
philosophies  and  attitudes  of  management.  If  management  creates  a 
system  dedicated  to  high  standards  of  work  performance  and  moral  conduct;  > 
if  management  stimulates  self-responsibility,  self-reliance,  self- 
motivation  and  self-discipline;  - if  management  has  the  perception  to 
foreaseeand  foretell;  - and  if  leaders  themselves  set  the  pace  through 
demonstration  and  insistance;  then  individual  employees  will  become 
dedicated  and  they  will  grow.  Management  attains  optimum  success  only 
when  its  entire  approach  is  oriented  tewaii?# 

Qualifications.  Characteristics  and  Capabilities  of  Management. 

How  can  we  judge  managerial  competence  and  how  can  we  predict  its 
effectiveness  in  the  future?  There  is  but  one  place  to  start  such 
evaluation,  and  that  is  with  current  performance.  But  we  must  search 
deeper  than  this,  if  we  want  to  project  into  the  future.  We  must  start 
with  performance  and  then  work  backward  to  identify  personal  characteristics 
and  skills.  Knowing  these,  there  is  some  foundation  for  subjective 
prognoses.  At  best,  the  predictions  can  be  no  more  than  conjecture.  Be- 
havioral scientists  have  not  yet  identified  and  validated  methods  of 
accurately  evaluating  and  predicting  individual  performance.  Until  they 
do,  we  must  analyze  and  conclude  subjectively  if  we  are  to  make  decisions, 
and  advance  toward  greater  accomplishment. 

That  which  follows  reflects  my  own  hypothesizing.  It  is  not  simple; 
neither  is  it  all  inclusive.  If  you  do  not  agree  with  my  approach,  you 
may  develop  one  of  your  own. 

Personal  Characteristics 

There  are  four  I's  significant  from  the  standpoint  of  leadership  as  well  as 
Individual  performance.  The  first  is  INTELLIGENCE.  A leader  cannot  be  stupid. 
But  he  can  be  effective  with  no  more  than  average  IQ.  Someone  once  ^#aid  '*A 
genius  is  an  ordinary  man  with  extra  ordinary  energy,"  "Chesty"  Puller,  the 
Marine  Corp^  great  combat  leader,  was  a managemesit  genius.  Probably  his  IQ 
did  not  rate  within  the  level  ordinarily  identified  as  genius.  But  he  hn^w 
people;  he  had  the  rare  ability  to  perceive  and  f and  he  knew  how  ^ 
to  stimulate  superior  fighting  power  under  the  most  adverse  conditions  man 
could  be  subjected  to.  He  intended  to  be  a superior  commander  and  he  was. 

I know  a 12  year  old  boy  who  is  an  athletic  genius.  His  IQ  is  no  more  than 
140,  but  he  excells  in  sports  because  of  unusual  mental  and  physical  energy. 

He  stands  out  not  because  of  high  intelligence,  but  because  of  his  intense 
concentration  and  perceptive  ability.  Further,  his  role  concept  is  founded 
on  a cold  determination  to  BE  a superior  star  athlete. 

These  examples  and  many  others,  offer  ample  evidence  that  one  should  be 
cautious  when  judging  intelligence  as  a measure  of  man’s  capabilities  in 
the  future. 

The  second  characteristic  is  INTEGRITY.  It  includes  moral  conduct.  This  is 
particularly  significant  in  public  service.  On  the  other  hand  a man  cannot 
be  truly  a top  leader  if  he  carries  personal  integrity  to  extremes.  He 
needs  to  possess  a little  devilment  or  mild  wickedness.  Otherwise  people 
will  not  respect  him  as  much  as  they  should. 
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INDUSTRY  is  the  third  significant  characteristic.  In  includes  determination, 
drive  and  concentration.  Top  leaders  all  have  these  attributes.  They  possess 
intense  desire  for  action  and  accomplishment.  They  have  feelings  of  *'mustness," 
There  are  people  who  claim  that  good  executives  are  inclined  to  be  lazy.  How 
can  this  be?  An  executive  may  get  by  if  he  is  a bit  lazy  physically.  Usually 
he  will  do  best  if  he  delegates  most  work  to  others.  But,  he  will  be  alert  with 
his  mind  working  60  to  80  hours  a week  if  he  is  to  develop  and  survive  as  a 
top  executive. 

The  ability  to  concentrate  is  of  key  significance.  A top  manager  must  be 
able  to  concentrate  intensely  no  matter  what  distraction  there  may  be.  He 
needs  to  be  like  the  typical  athlete  who  concentrates  so  hard  that  he  is 
unconscious  of  “what  goes*'  '^'itside  the  field  of  play.  The  crowds  may  be 
screaming,  but  he  hears  naught. 

Finally,  there  is  INGENUITY,  which  includes  imagination  and  perception.  If 
a manager  is  to  pay  his  way,  he  must  search  continuously  for  the  new  and 
better.  He  must  have  a sixth  sense  or  a perception  which  enables  him  to  analyze 
trends,  detect  changes  and  adapt  to  new  challenges  or  threats.  A man°s 
ability  to  perceive  and  project  has  much  to  do  with  his  ability  to  develop 
and  grow. 

These  four  general  charact-eri  sties  from  intelligence  through  ingenuity  are 
fundamental.  But  the  recipe  for  personal  success  must  go  beyond  to  en- 
compass FAITH  and  SPIRIT,  ay  reference  to  these  is  made  not  in  a religious 
sense,  but  in  a human  realistic  sense. 

A man  must  have  faith  in  what  he  is  doing.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself, 
faith  in  his  co-workers  - faith  in  mankind  and  in  the  world.  Otherwise 
he  will  not  get  off  the  ground.  Often  a man  must  make  decisions,  and  move 
without  knowing  all  the  facts  and  without  clearly  foreseeing  end  result3> 

He  must  assume  and  project.  Unless  he  has  faith  in  the  future  and  in  his 
ability  to  adjust  as  weaknesses  become  aparent  he  will  surely  procrastinate 
and  fall  behind. 

Spirit  is  another  factor  overriding  all  that  a man  is  and  does.  This  touches 
on  the  supernatural.  But  it  involves  natural  phenomenon.  It  is  real,  and 
we  must  understand  it.  No  man  ever  accomplishes  anything  really  worth- 
while in  this  world  - nor  does  he  do  anything  that  lasts  beyond  his  brief 
span,  unless  he  hits  a flame  burning  from  within.  Great  men  such  as 
Lincoln,  Churchill,  Einstein,  Edison  or  any  others  whom  you  know  were 
driven  by  intense  fire  burning  within.  There  are  men  in  Agriculture 
today  who  possess  such  spirit.  What  they  do,  and  what  they  are,  will 
live  and  grow  long  after  they  are  gone. 

Vital  Skills 

In  addition  to  personal  characteristics,  our  top  leaders  need  certain  skills. 

For  success  ■=  particularly  in  public  service  - they  must  be  skilled  in 
external  relations.  They  need  the  ability  to  detect  Impending  problems, 
and  act  in  advance  to  counteract  or  prevent.  They  must  understand  politics, 
and  know  how  to  survive  in  a complex  political  environment. 

Second  and  of  equal  significance  is  the  ability  to  deal  skillfully  with  difficult 
cases.  This  requires  shrewdness,  poise  under  stress  and  strain,  and  personal 
power.  Included  are  persuasiveness,  and  the  knack  of  coiBmanding  respect. 

Some  individuals  possess  these  qualities  to  such  a degree  that  they  command 
attention  merely  by  their  presence. 
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Another  key  skill  is  public  speaking.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  this  because 
professional  people  too  often  neglect  their  speaking  abilities.  A top 
manager  exerts  much  of  his  influence  through  speaking.  Frequently 
he  jLs  forced  into  public  debate.  So,  if  a key  individual  lacks  in  speaking 
ability,  he  cannot  reach  optimum  attainment  until  he  corrects  such  weakness. 

Skill  in  internal  management  is  a fourth  qualification  important  to  executives. 
This  requires,  above  all  else,  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  organization's 
mission  and  technical  aspects  of  the  job.  Knowi’hg  the  job,  he  then  must 
know  and  apply  the  elements  and  principles  of  management. 

To  be  most  successful  in  the  total  application  of  all  these  managerial 
skills,  an  individual  must  understand  people.  The  self  centered  person 
who  cannot  appreciate  the  other  man's  thinking  and  emotions  never  can  be 
fully  effective.  To  be  most  successful  he  must  understand  his  subordinates, 
his  superiors  and  his  co<-workers.  He  must  know  the  background  and  the 
total  environment  for  each. 

Finally  the  Interests  and  ambitions  of  the  individual  himself,  have  controlling 
influence  overriding  all  that  he  does  or  thinks  about.  Favorable  personal 
characteristics  and  managerial  skills  alone  are  not  enough.  He  must  want 
to  be  a good  manager  and  leader.  He  must  hunger  for  attainment  by  the  entire 
organization,  and  by  Individuals  throughout.  The  ultimate  is  reached  when  he 
places  the  interests  of  the  organization,  and  its'  people  above  his  own 
personal  ambitions  and  selfish  desires. 

The  enumeration  of  characteristics  and  skills  involved  in  management,  may  seem 
trite  to  you  in  this  Seminar  on  Executive  Development.  Each  of  you  holds 
a key  position.  Each  has  experience  in  management.  Whether  or  not  this  talk 
seems  commonplace,  the  elements  described  are  fundamental.  Full  understanding 
can  contribute  suhstantial^r  to  your  future,  and  the  future  of  our  great 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I ask  each  of  you  to  study  these  concepts  and  identify 
what  should  be  done  tbr ought  management  to  strengthen  the  performance  of 
individuals  in  your  agency.  It  is  through  management  and  full  use  of  the 
leadership  complex  that  progress  will  continue. 


GRADUATION  ADDRESS 
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MANAGING  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

By 

Carl  Bo  Barnes 


Mro  Barnes  is  a native  of  South  Carolina j where  he  was 
raised  on  a dairy  farm„  After  graduating  from  high  school 
he  spent  fourteen  months  in  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps o He  has  served  25  years  in  the  Federal  Government j 
19  of  which  have  been  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture o 
He  attended  George  Washington  Univo  j the  Corcoran  Art 
School 5 and  the  USDA  Graduate  School,  all  in  Washington, 

Do  Co  Mro  Barnes  has  been  awarded  a Certificate  of  Merit 
for  an  outstanding  work  improvement  suggestion o He  also 
received  the  Department  Certificate  of  Merit  for  "Out- 
standing Leadership  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
classification  and  organization  program  and  for  a major 
contribution  to  the  effectiveness  of  farm  programs 


I would  like  to  talk  rather  informally  for  just  a few  moments  about 
personnel  administration  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture o We  have  been 
taking  stock  for  the  past  year  as  to  what  we  had  done  and  what  we  need 
to  do  to  improve  the  personnel  policies  and  practices  of  the  Department , 

We  desire  to  develop  a set  of  policies  that  will  create  an  atmosphere  or 
an  environment  in  which  employees  will  be  responsive  and  therefore  pro- 
ductive o We  need  a set  of  policies  that  will  create  a feeling,  or  a 
need,  for  productivity  from  the  standpoint  of  employees,  and  this  is  what 
our  objective  iSo 

We've  done  two  or  three  things  in  this  area  since  I became  Director  one 
year  ago.  The  first  was  to  send  a questionnaire  to  10,000  employees 
trying  to  find  out  what  they  thought  about  various  personnel  practices o 
We  asked  them  many  things,,  Among  them  were,  "What  do  you  consider 
important  to  you  in  your  job  environment?"  One  of  the  myths  about  Govern- 
ment employees  "hungrily  feeding  at  the  taxpayers’  trough"  was  exploded 
when  we  got  replies  back  from  these  employees « The  item  rated  most  important 
by  employees  was  the  effective  use  of  their  skills  and  abilities.  This 
proved  what  some  of  us  felt  all  along  but  had  no  proof  of.  It  startled 
others  into  a sense  of  awareness  that  something  should  be  done  about  this 
feeling  of  employees. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  do  since  then  is  to  redevelop  our  approach  to 
personnel  administration  and  provide  a system  that  would  use  skills  and 
abilities  of  employees  to  the  maximum  extent  possible.  Another  thing  that 
we're  trying  to  emphasize  is  not  only  that  we  recruit  as  many  people  as  we 
need,  but  that  we  recruit  the  very  best.  We  hire  about  1500  every  year  -- 
these  are  primarily  agriculturalists  --  from  land  grant  colleges.  We  re- 
cruit many  others  as  well,  but  we  need  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which 
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these  people  represent  the  best  capability  the  colleges  are  producing. 

This  effort  is  just  unfolding,  and  you'll  hear  a lot  more  about  it  later. 

Another  thing  we've  tried  to  do  is  find  out  a better  way  to  know  about 
the  skills  and  abilities  that  employees  of  the  Department  have,  Joe 
Robertson  said  that  he  gave  Secretary  Freeman  several  personnel  folders 
and  that  he  couldn't  understand  them,  and  that  they  were  not  too  re- 
vealing of  an  employee's  real  characteristics,  I agree.  The  personnel 
folder,  or  the  data  that  we  have  about  employees,  does  not  tell  manage- 
ment much  about  the  capabilities  of  these  people.  It  does  not  give  them 
a basis  for  effectively  utilizing  the  skills  and  abilities  of  employees. 

Since  this  is  the  most  important  thing  to  an  employee  in  a work  situation, 
the  question  is?  "What  should  personnel  people  do  about  it?"  I feel 
that  the  only  answer  is  to  figure  out  a system  of  capturing  data  about 
the  employees  of  the  USDA  — the  human  resources  of  the  Department  — 
that,  if  known  to  management,  would  enable  it  to  more  effectively 
intelligently  utilize  personnel.  We  have  already  developed  a concept  of 
such  a system  and  have  used  several  gimmicks  to  help  it  "catch  on,"  We 
called  the  system  MODE,  (Management  of  Objectives  with  Dollars  through 
Employees,)  It  is  a system  involving  the  use  of  electronic  computers. 

The  machine  is  unimportant.  The  principle  is  that  we're  trying  to  dig,  in 
depth,  into  this  whole  area  of  what  makes  a person  want  to  produce,  »We're 
not  speaking  about  making  people  happy,  we're  talking  about  making  them 
produce.  Of  course,  it's  obvious  from  our  survey,  if  we  can  make  them 
produce,  in  a manner  in  which  their  skills  will  be  fully  utilized,  we  think 
a significant  step  towards  their  happiness  at  work  will  have  been  achieved, 

MODE  is  a system  which  involves  five  separate  but  related  "applications." 

One  of  the  five  applications  in  the  MODE  concept  is  called  MOHR  (Management 
of  Human  Resources.)  We  have  just  hired  two  personnel  research  psychologists, 
who  will  help  us  develop  this  area.  What  we  hope  they  will  help  us  do  — 
in  addition  to  a number  of  other  things  — is  to  develop  four  new  or  at 
least  more  significant  areas  of  data  about  our  employees.  These  new  data 
will  be  fed  into  a computer,  properly  related,  and  produce  printout  for 
management's  use  in  more  effectively  using  people's  abilities. 

The  first  of  the  four  "new"  things  we  want  to  include  in  our  system  of 
personnel  management  is  a documented  career  plan  for  every  new  professional, 
scientific  and  administrative  employee  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

What  does  the  employee  want  to  do?  Where  does  he  want  to  go?  What  does 
he  think  his  skills  and  abilities  really  are?  What  does  he  think  his 
aptitudes  are?  How  does  he  think  he  can  contribute  to  the  USDA  most 
effectively  in  the  long  run?  What  type  of  work  situation  will  most  challenge 
him  or  her?  We  will  document  this.  We  will  change  it  from  time  to  time  as 
the  employee's  needs  and  ideas  change. 

The  second  thing  we  want  to  find  out  about  people  is  "V/hat  characteristics 
do  they  possess  that  show  up  in  a job  situation?"  What  do  their  super- 
visors think  about  them;  What  do  their  co-workers  think  about  them;  and 
what  do  others  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  really  think  about  their 
abilities,  and  their  aptitudes? 
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Third,  we  want  a system  of  finding  out  the  inherent  capabilities  of  our 
people 0 What  are  the  capacities  that  are  hidden  and  don't  show  up  in  a 
job  situation?  Our  personnel  researchers  are  trying  to  discover  how  we 
can  capture  these  data  about  the  capabilities  of  people » 

The  fourth  thing  is  to  find  out  the  relationship  of  a person's  health  to 
his  capacity  to  produce  in  a work  situations 

These  are  the  four  types  of  things  the  career  plan,  the  knowledge  about 
the  person's  work  performance,  the  knowledge  about  his  inherent,  but  per- 
haps  hidden  capabilities  and  his  health  as  it  relates  to  his  potential  for 
performance  o 

We  will  use  these  data  --  if  we  can  learn  how  to  detect  them  --  to  build 
mathematical  models o The  models  will  properly  relate  the  variables  in 
the  total  problem  if  we  can  determine  what  the  proper  relationship  is 
<=■“  and  assist  management  in  its  decision-making  responsibility  regarding 
these  variables  0 

The  electronic  computer  will  enable  us  to  store  these  types  of  data  for 
all  of  our  34,000  professional  and  technical  employees  in  its  "memory"  and 
call  for  them  as  needed,,  This  means  that  management  will  have  ready  access 
to  data  about  all  these  people  rather  than  the  few  they  now  "know  personally" 
or  "by  hearsay o"  This  will  give  all  employees  an  opportunity  to  be  con- 
sidered equally  for  promotions,  more  effective  placements,  and  so  ono 

Another  thing  we're  really  emphasizing  in  personnel  management  is  trainings 
This  program,  in  which  you're  participating  — Seminars  in  Executive  Develop- 
ment is  an  example  of  this  emphasis » This  particular  SED  program  is  our 
first  effort  at  ito  It  may  have  many  things  wrong  iwi Ch  it,  but  our  ob- 
jective is  clearo  We're  trying  to  develop,  through* this  program,  people 
who  can  really  manage  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  future  --  and 
run  it  more  effectively  than  it  ever  has  been  managed  before « Vie  need 
executives  with  a broader  viewpoint  and  with  razor  sharp  capabilities  these 
dayso  The  world,  in  general,  and  the  United  States,  in  particular,  needs 
top  executive  talent  as  never  before » Our  executives,  in  the  past,  have 
usually  been  developed  up  one  career  laddero  What  makes  a good  forester? 

What  makes  a good  agricultural  marketing  specialist?  What  makes  a good 
agricultural  economist?  This  may  have  been  best  in  the  paste  But  the  world 
is  getting  smialler  and  the  past  is  not  necessarily  what  will  work  in  the 
futures  You  can  fly  to  San  Francisco  in  four  hours « These  days  you  can  fly 
to  Paris  in  five,  and  you  can  do  all  sorts  of  things  today  that  five  years 
ago  were  impossible o What  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  realize  the  tremendous 
difference  in  the  pace  that  exists  today  as  compared  with  the  past  and  develop 
executives  that  can  meet  the  challenge  that  pace  represents » The  pace, today 
involves  a day-to-day  economic  and  political  relationship  between  countries o 
So  we  need  to  develop  executives  that  can  meet  the  challenge  of  running  the 
government  effectively  in  this  "international"  context  rather  than  just  "with- 
in these  50  States o" 

This  SED  program  is  aimed  precisely  in  that  direction®  The  people,  who  have 
been  selected  to  come  here  this  week,  are  the  people  whom  I think  the  Depart- 
ment is  putting  its  money  on  to  make  the  important  decisions  of  tomorrov/® 
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SED  needs  to  be  sufficiently  stimulating  to  you  that  you  will  — in  turn 
— stimulate  others  that  you  may  come  in  contact  with. 

We  need  to  evaluate  SED  very  critically.  Its  objectives  are  too  important 
not  to  ultimately  have  it  hit  its  target,  I hope  that,  during  the  evaluation 
sessions,  you  will. really  hit  hard  at  this  program.  Did  it  really  broaden 
your  viewpoint?  Did  it  make  you  understand  your  responsibility,  not  only 
in  your  job  situation,  but  in  the  United  States  and  throughout  the  world? 

Does  it  make  you  understand  the  place  of  the  Department  in  the  Government  as 
a whole?  Does  it  really  help  you  to  be  effective  administrators  of  the 
future?  If  it  didn't,  we  need  your  help  in  making  it  accomplish  these 
objectives. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  patience. 


EVALUATION 


FRIDAY  EVALUATION 


GROUP  A 


I V,'hat  are  our  training  needs  in  the  areas  we  have  been 
exploring  during  the  past  four  days? 

A.  What  should  be  included? 

1.  Training  should  be  continuous  with  follow-up 
meetings, 

2,  Training  in  Domestic  and  mathematical  fields 
is  needed,  along  with  a broader  concept  of  the 
interrelationship  of  agricultural  and  inter- 
national problems  and  programs.  Employees 
should  be  selected  who  have  a capacity  for 
growth  and  are  potential  executives, 

B.  How  Training  might  be  accomplished 

1.  Seminars 

2.  Selected  reference  lists 

3 . Fi 1ms 

4.  One  day  training  sessions 

5.  Interagency  Meetings 

6.  Meeting  with  Industry  and  Labor  groups 

7.  Foreign  Assignmients 

8.  Participation  in  Community  activities 

9.  Correspondence  Courses 

10.  Toastmaster  Clubs. 

11.  Tours 

12.  Interagency  details 

13.  University  Short  Courses 

14.  Great  Books  Study  Clubs 

15.  Professional  Societies 

16.  Join  Civic  Clubs 
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FRIDAY  EVALUATION 
GROUP  B 


1.  In  selection  of  speakers,  select  those  who  speak  with 
authority  on  their  view,  and  present  a view  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  other  group  representatives.  There 
was  too  much  unanimity  of  opinion. 

2.  Training  should  be  instituted  at  an  earlier  point  in 
career.  It  should  also  be  a continuing  process,  along 
the  lines  of  continuing  adult  education,  and  not  merely 
an  isolated  irregular  conference. 

3.  Set  up  training  conferences  with  industry  or  labor 
training  conferences, 

4.  Have  a month  long  conference  with  at  least  one  week 
in  the  field  at  five  year  intervals.  Start  this  after 
seven  years  of  service. 

Have  shorter  conferences  of  possibly  two  days,  but  on 
an  annual  basis. 


5. 


FRIDAY  EVALUATION 
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GROUP  C 


Training  Needs  — More  training  on  how  to  be  a professional  rather 
than  as  a technician « This  means  how  to  get  beyond  your  immediate 
local  area  of  work  — broaden  your  vision  and  appreciation  of  other 
fields. 

More  coordination  among  agencies  - more  communication  and  exchange 
of  ideas  - more  training  in  how  to  sort  the  wheat  from  the  chaff 
in  our  reading  - more  knowledge  of  related  fields  of  business. 

More  objective  viewpoint. 

How  to  assimulate,  evaluate  and  use  total  concepts  of  USDA  in  day 
to  day  work. 

How  to  make  decisions,  accept  responsibility  and  live  with  our 
decisions.  How  to  avoid  over-worry  and  develop  good  mental  health. 

How  to  develop  integrity  - Encourage  more  self-improvement  — Some 
training  and  guides  on  how  to  stimulate  and  motivate  self-development. 

Who  Should  Get  It? 

Start  at  top  and  go  down  through  Middle  Management.  Do  not  over- 
look potential  and  talent  in  the  lower  ranks;  hence  tailor  the 
training  to  individual  needs  as  necessary. 

When?  and  How  Much? 

1.  In  cooperation  with  universities  or  in-service  training, 
conduct  management  training  courses  for  technically 
trained  people  early  in  their  career, 

2.  Select  potential  leaders  as  early  as  possible  and  provide 
periodic  courses  directed  toward  Executive  Development. 

Ways 

1.  Continue  these  semiinars  now  in  process. 

2.  Suggest  to  various  organizations,  clubs  and  pro- 
fessional groups  with  which  executives  have  contact 
that  they  encourage  broader  and  more  thought-provoking 
subjects  in  their  programs, 

3.  Liberalize  Governmient  training  programs  to  include 
this  type  of  broad  programs  at  Government  expense; 
also  training  for  advanced  degrees, 

4.  Conduct  retreat  type  conferences. 

5.  Conduct  both  short  and  long  term  courses. 

6.  Explore  ways  by  which  agencies  can  offer  this  type 
of  training.  Internally. 

7.  More  departmiental  releases  attempting  to  coordinate 
guides  and  materials,  etc.  to  conduct  this  type  of 
training  locally. 

Releases  on  how  all  USDA  agencies  contribute  to  the  total  program. 
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FRIDAY  EVALUATION 
GROUP  D 


lo  Training  Needs  and  What  Should  be  Included „ 

Ao  A broader  outlook  of  world  and  domestic 
agricultural  problems c 

Who  and  When  “ 

To  those  who  have  reached  a level  in  their 
career  that  there  is  a positive  indication 
that  career  progression  will  continue 

How  Much? 

To  vary  according  to  circumstances  and 
individuals  o 


2..  Ways  in  which  this  kind  of  training  might  be  accomplished. 
Seminars 

USDA  Graduate  School  (including  correspondence) 
Encouraging  night  and  extension  coiarses 
USDA  Clubs 

Other  government  training  facilities 
Details  to  other  agencies 
Self  Development 
Service  Clubs  etc. 
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